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For the Companion. 
WELL WON. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. VII. 


The Rescue. 


|of Indians, as he had seen them flash an hour 


ago when the warriors raced forth into the valley 
of the Chug. Were the Indians ahead of him 
then, and on both sides of the road ? 

One thing he had to do—and to do instantly : 
ride into the first hollow he could find, dismount, 


All this time, travelling at rapid lope, but at the crawl to the ridge and peer around him—study 


samme time saving Buford’s strength for sudden 
emergency, Ralph McCrea rode warily through 
the night. He kept far to the east of the high 
ridge of the “Buffalo Hill,’—who knew what 
Indian eyes might be watching there ?—and mile 
after mile he wound among the ravines and 
swales which he had learned so well in bygone 
days when he little dreamed of the 

value that his ‘“‘plainscraft’’ might 


which way to ride if he should have to make a 
race for his own life now,—-and give Buford time 
to gather himself for the effort. 

The boy’s brave spirit was wrought well-nigh 
to the limit. His eyes clouded as he thought of 
his father and the faithful troop, miles and miles 
away and all unconscious of his deadly peril; of 


they left the office a short time before, and the 
result of that brief talk was that the latter walked 
briskly away toward the bivouac fires of his troop 
and called, *‘Sergeant Stauffer!" 

A tall, dark-eyed, bronzed trooper quickly 
arose, dropped his pipe and strode over to where 
his captain stood in the flickering light, and, salut- 
ing, ‘‘stood attention’’ and waited. 

“Sergeant, let the quartermaster-sergeant and 
six men stay here to load our baggage in the 
morning. Mount the rest of the troop at once, 
without any noise—fully equipped.” 

The sergeant was too old a soldier even to look 
surprised. In fifteen minutes, with 


hardly a| 


attracted, for the fifth or sixth time since they had 
left Lodge Pole, by little gleams and flashes of 
light off in the distance, and he muttered, in a 
somewhat disparaging manner, to some of the 
members of his own troop: 

‘**Now what the dickens can those men be carry- 
ing to make such a streak as that? One would 
suppose that Arizona would have taken all the 
nonsense out of ‘em, but that glimmer must come 
from bright bits or buckles, or something of the 
kind, for we haven’t a sabre What 
makes those little flashes, he asked, 
impatiently. 

“Tt’s some of the tin canteens, sir. The cloth 

is all worn off a dozen of ’em, and 
when the moonlight strikes 'em, it 


with us. 
sergeant ?"’ 





be to him. 

For a while his heart beat like a 
trip-hammer; every echo of his 
courser’s footfall seemed to him to 
be the rush of coming warriors, and 
time and again he glanced nervously 
over his shoulder, dreading pursuit. 
But he never wavered in his gallant 
purpose. 

The long ridge was soon left to 
his right rear, and now he began to 
edge over toward the west, intend- 
ing in this way to reach the road at 
a point where there would lie before 
him a fifteen-mile stretch of good 
“going ground.”’ Overthat he meant 
to send Buford at full speed. 

Since starting he had heard no 
sound of the fray ; the ridge and the 
distance had swallowed up the 
clamor; but he knew full well that 
the raiding Indians would do their 
utmost this night to burn the Farron 
ranch and kill or capture its inmates. 
Every recurring thought of the peril 
of his beleaguered friends prompted 
him to spur his faithful steed, but 
he had been reared in the cavalry 
and taught never to drive a willing 
horse to death. 

The long, sweeping, elastic strides 
with which Buford bore him over the 
rolling prairie served their needs far 
better than a mad race of a mile 
or two, ending in a complete break- 
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down, would have done. 
At last, gleaming in the moon- 


light, he sighted the hard-beaten road as it twisted | his 


and wound over the slopes, and in a few moments | 
more rode beneath the single wire, and then gave | 


Buford a gentle touch of the steel. He had made 
a circuit of ten miles or more to reach this point, 
and was now, he judged, about seven miles below 
the station and five miles from Farron’s ranch. 


He glanced over his right shoulder and anx- | 


iously searched the sky and horizon. 
ing ‘divides’? shut him off from a view of the 
valley, but he saw that as yet no glare of flames 
proceeded from it. 


Interven- | 


“Thus far the defence has held its own,”’ he | 


said, hopefully, to himself. ‘Now if Buford and 


I can only reach Lodge Pole unmolested there | 


may yet be time.” 


Ascending a gentle slope he reined Buford down | 


toa walk, so that his pet might have a little breath- 
ing spell. As he arrived at the crest he cast an 
eager glance over the next ‘‘reach’’ of prairie 


landscape, and then—his heart seemed to leap to) 
his throat, and a chill wave to rush through his | 


Veins. 

Surely he saw a horseman dart behind the 
low mound off to the west. 
that the Indians had discovered and pursued him. 
After the Indian fashion they had not come 
squarely along his trail and thus driven him ahead 
at increased speed, but, with the savage science of 
their warfare, they were working past him, far to 
his right, intending to head him off. 


This convinced him | 


To his left front the country was clear and he | 


could see over it for a considerable distance. The 
road, after winding through some intermediate 
ravines ahead, swept around to the left. He had 
almost determined to leave the trail and make a 
bee-line across country, and so to outrun the foe- 
man to his right, when, twice or thrice, he caught 
the gleam of steel or silver or nickel-plate beyond 


the low ground in the very direction in which he 


had thought to flee. 

His heart sank low now, for the sight conveyed 
to his mind but one idea; that the gleams were the 
flashing of moonbeams on the barbaric ornaments 
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anxious and loving mother, wakeful and 
watching at Laramie, doubtless informed of the 
Indian raid by this time; powerless to help him, 
but praying God to watch over her boy. 

He looked aloft at the starry heavens and lifted | 
his heart in one brief prayer: ‘‘God guard and 
guide me. I’ve tried to do my duty as a soldier’s 
son."’ And somehow he feels nerved and strength- 
ened. 

He grasped the handle of his cavalry revolver | 
as he guided Buford down to the right where | 
there seemed to be a hollow among the slopes. 
Just as he came trotting briskly round a little, 
shoulder of the nearest ridge there was a rush | 
and patter of hoofs on the other side of it, an| 
exclamation, half-terror, half-menace, a flash and | 
a shot that whizzed far over his head. A dark, | 
shadowy horseman went scurrying off into space | 
as fast as a spurred and startled horse could carry | 
him; a broad-brimmed slouch hat was blown back | 
to him as a parting sowrenir, and Ralph McCrea | 
shouted with relief and merriment as he realized 
that some man, a ranchman doubtless, had taken 
him for an Indian and had ‘‘stampeded,”’ scared | 
out of his wits. 

Ralph dismounted, picked up the hat, swung | 
himself again into saddle, and with rejoicing heart 
sped away again on his mission. There were still | 
those suspicious flashes off to the east that he | 
must dodge, and to avoid them he shaped his 
course well to the west. | 

Let us turn for a moment to the camp of the | 
cavalry down in Lodge Pole Valley. We have} 
not heard from them since early evening when the | 
operator announced his intention of going over to | 
have a smoke and a chat with some of his friends 
on guard. 

“Taps,”’ the signal to extinguish lights and go 
to bed, had sounded early and, so far as the oper- 
ator at Lodge Pole knew when he closed his | 


| instrument, the battalion had gladly obeyed the | 


summons. | 
It happened, however, that the colonel had been | 


talking with one of his most trusted captains as | 


won! 


sound of unusual preparation, fifty horsemen had | his way out. 


‘led into line,’’ had mounted, and were riding 
silently off northward. ‘The colonel said to the 
captain, as he gave him a word of good-by : 

“T don’t know that you'll find anything out of 
the way at all, but with such indications, I believe 
it best to throw forward a small force to look after 
the Chug Valley until we come up» We'll be 


| with you by dinner-time.”’ 


Two hours later, when the telegraph operator, 
breathless and excited, rushed into the colonel’s 
tent and woke him with the news that his wire 
was cut up toward the Chug, the colonel was 
devoutly thankful for the inspiration that prompted 
him to send “K’’ Troop forward through the 
darkness. He bade his adjutant, the light-weight 
of the officers then on duty, take his own favorite 
racer, ‘‘Van,’’ and speed away on the trail of the 
K Troop, tell them that the line was cut—that 
there was trouble ahead; to push on lively with 
what force they had, and that two more companies 
would be hurried to their support. 

At midnight K Troop, riding easily along in 
the moonlight, had travelled a little over half the 
distance to Phillips’s ranch. The lieutenant, who 
with two or three troopers was scouting far in 
advance, halted at the crest of a high ridge over 
which the road climbs, and dismounted his little 
party for a brief rest while he went up ahead to 
reconnoitre. 

Cavalrymen in the Indian country never ride 
into full view on top of a ‘divide’ until after 


some one of their number has carefully looked | 


over the ground beyond. 

There was nothing in sight that gave cause for 
long inspection, or that warranted the officer's 
taking out his field-glasses. He could see the 
line of hills back of the Chugwater Valley, and all 
was calm and placid. The valley itself lay some 


hundreds of feet below his point of observation, | 


and beginning far off to his left ran northeast- 
ward until one of its branches crossed the trail 
along which the troop was riding. 

Returning to his party, the lieutenant’s eye was 





makes a flash almost like a mirror.” 
“Indeed it does, and would betray 
our coming miles away of a moon- 


lit night. .We'll drop all those 
things at Laramie. Hullo! Mount, 


men, lively !”’ 

The young officer and his party 
suddenly sprang to saddle. <A clatter 
of distant hoofs was heard rapidly 
approaching along the hard-beaten 
road. Nearer, nearer they came at 
tearing gallop. The lieutenant rode 
cautiously forward to where he 
could peer over the crest. 

“Somebody riding like mad!’’ he 
muttered. ‘‘Hatless and demoral- 
ized. Who comes there ?"’ he shouted 
aloud. ‘Halt, whoever you are!” 

Pulling up a panting horse, pale, 
wide-eyed, almost exhausted, a 
young ranchman rode into the midst 
of the group. It was half a minute 
before he could speak. When at 
last he recovered breath, it was a 
marvellous tale that he told. 

“The Chug’s crammed with In- 
dians. They've killed all down at 
Phillips’s, and got all around Far- 
ron’s—hundreds of ’em. Sergeant 
Wells tried to run away with Jessie, 
but they cut him off, and he’d have 
been killed and Jessie captured but 
for me and Farron. We charged 
through ’em, and got ’em back to 
the ranch. Then the Indians at- 
tacked us there, and there was only 
four of us, and some one had to cut 
Wells said you fellows were down 
at Lodge Pole, but he da’sn’t try it. I had to.” 
| Here ‘‘Pete’’ looked important, and gave his pistol 
belt a hitch. 

“T must ’a’ killed six of ’em,’’ he continued. 
‘Both my revolvers empty, and I dropped one of 
them on the trail. My hat was shot clean off my 
head, but they missed me, and I got through. 
They chased me every inch of the way up to a 
mile back over yonder. I shot the last one there. 
But how many men you got?” 


‘About fifty,’’ answered the lieutenant. ‘We'll 
| push ahead at once. You guide us.” 
| “I aint going ahead with no fifty. I tell you 


there’s a thousand Indians there. 
rest of the regiment ?”’ 

“Back at Lodge Pole. Go on, if you like, and 
tell them your story. Here’s the captain now.’ 

With new and imposing additions, Pete told the 
story a second time. Barely waiting to hear it 
through, the captain’s voice rang along the eager 
column : 

“Forward, trot, march !”’ 
| Away went the troop full tilt for the Chug, 
while the ranchman rode rearward until he met 
the supporting squadron two hours behind. Ten 
minutes after parting with their informant, the 
| officers of ‘*K’’ troop, well out in front of their 
men, caught sight of a daring horseman sweeping 
at full gallop down from some high bluffs to their 
left and front. 
| ‘Rides like an Indian,” 


Where’s the 


said the captain, ‘but 
| no Sioux would come down at us like that, wav- 
ing a hat, too. By Jupiter! It’s Ralph McCrea! 
How are you, boy ? What’s wrong at the Chug?”’ 

“Farron’s surrounded, and I believe Warner's 
killed!’ said Ralph, breathless. ‘Thank God, 
you’re here so far ahead of where I expected to 
|find you! We'll get there in time now,’’ and he 
turned his panting horse and rode eagerly along 
by the captain’s side. 

“And you’ve not been chased? You’ve seen 
nobody ?”’ was the lieutenant’s question. 

‘“‘Nobody but a white man,. worse scared t! 
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was, who left his hat behind when I ran upon him 
a mile back here.” 

Even in the excitement and urgent haste of the 
moment, there went up a shout of laughter at the 
expense of Pete; but as they reached the next 
divide, and got another look well to the front, the 
laughter gave place to the grinding of teeth and 
muttered malediction. A broad glare was in the 
northern sky, and smoke and flame were rolling 
up from the still distant valley of the Chug, and 
now the word was “Gallop!” 


Fifteen minutes of hard, breathless riding 
followed. Horses snorted and plunged in eager 


race with their fellows; officers warned even as 
they galloped, ‘‘Steady there! Keep back! Keep 
your places, men!’ Bearded, bright-eyed troop- 
ers, with teeth set hard together and straining 
muscles, grasped their ready carbines, and thrust 
home the grim copper cartridges. On and on, as 
the flaring beacon grew redder and fiercer ahead ; 
on and on, until they were almost at the valley’s 
edge, and then young Ralph, out at the front 
with the veteran captain, panted to him, in wild 
excitement that he strove manfully to control: 

‘“‘Now keep well over to the left, captain! I 
know the ground well. It’s all open. We can 
sweep down from behind that ridge, and they'll 
never look for us or think of us till we're right 
among them. Hear them yell!” 

“Aye, aye, Ralph! Lead the way. Ready 
now, men!’ He turned in his saddle. ‘Not a 
word till I order ‘Charge!’ Then yell all you 
want to.”’ 

Down into the ravine they thunder; round the 
moonlit slope they sweep; swift they gallop 
through the shadows of the eastward bluffs; 
nearer and nearer they come, manes and tails 
streaming in the night wind; horses panting hard, 
but never flagging. 

Listen! Hear those shots and yells and war- 
whoops! Listen to the hideous crackling of the 
flames! Mark the vengeful triumph in those 
savage howls! Already the fire has leaped from 
the sheds to the rough shingling. ‘The last hope 
of the sore-besieged is gone. 

Then, with sudden blare of trumpet, with ring- 
ing cheer, with thundering hoof and streaming 
pennon and thrilling rattle of carbine and pistols ; 
with one magnificent, triumphant burst of speed 
the troop comes whirling out from the covert of 
the bluff, and sweeps all before it down the valley. 

Away go Sioux and Cheyenne; away, yelling 
shrill warning, go warrior and chief; away, down 
stream, past the stiffening form of the brave 
fellow they killed; away past the station where 
the loopholes blaze with rifle-shots and ring with 
exultant cheers; away across the road and down 
the winding valley, and so far to the north and 
the sheltering arms of the reservation—and one 
more Indian raid is over. 

But at the ranch, while willing hands were 
dashing water on the flames, Ralph and the lieu- 
tenant sprang inside the doorway just as Farron 
lifted from a deep, cellar-like aperture in the 
middle of the floor a sobbing yet wonderfully 
happy little maiden. She clung to him hysteri- 
cally, as he shook hands with one after another 
of the few rescuers who had time to hurry in. 

Wells, with bandaged head and arm, was sit- 
ting at his post, his ‘“‘Henry”’ still between his 
knees, and he looked volumes of pride and delight 
into his young friend’s sparkling eyes. Pete, of 
course, was nowhere to be seen. Jake, with a 
rifle bullet through his shoulder, was grinning 
pale gratification at the troopers who came in, and 
then there was a moment’s silence as the captain 
entered. 

Farron stepped forward and held forth his 
hand. ‘Tears were starting from his eyes. 

**You’ve saved me and my little girl, captain. 
I never can thank you enough.”’ 

‘Bosh! Never mind us. Where’s Ralph 
McCrea? There’s the boy you can thank for it 
all. He led us!” 

And though hot blushes sprang to the young- 
ster’s cheeks, and he, too, would have disclaimed 
any credit for the rescue, the soldiers would not 
have it so. “T'was Ralph who dared that night 
ride to bring the direful news; “twas Ralph who 
guided them by the shortest, quickest route, and 
was with the foremost in the charge. And so, a 
minute after, when Farron unclasped little Jessie's 
arms from about his own neck, he whispered in 
her ear: 

‘«’Twas Ralph who saved us, baby. 
thank him for me, too.” 

And so, just as the sun was coming up, the 
little girl with big, dark eyes whom we saw sitting 
in the railway station at Cheyenne, waiting wearily 
and patiently for her father’s coming, and sobbing 
her relief and joy when she finally caught sight 
of Ralph, was once more nestling a tear-wet face 
to his and clasping him in her little arms, and 
thanking him with all her loyal, loving heart for 
the gallant rescue that had come to them just in 
time. 

Four days later there was a gathering at Lara- 
mie. The general had come; the Fifth were 
there in camp, and a group of officers had assem- 
bled on the parade after the brief review of the 
command. The general turned from his staff, 
and singled out a captain of cavalry who stood 
close at hand. 

“McCrea, I want to see that boy of yours. 
Where is he?” 

An orderly sped away to the group of specta- 
tors who were watehing the scene, and returned 


You must 


with a silent and embarrassed youth, who raised 
his hat respectfully, but said no word. The gen- 
eral stepped forward and held out both his hands. 

“I’m proud to shake hands with you, young | 


gentleman. I’ve heard all about you from the 
Fifth. You ought to go to West Point, and be a 


cavalry officer.”’ 
“There’s nothing I so much wish, general,” | 
stammered Ralph, with beaming eyes and burn- | 
ing cheeks. 
“Then we'll telegraph his name to Washington | 
this very day, gentlemen. I was asked to desig- 
nate some young man for West Point who thor- 
oughly deserved it, and is not this appointment 
well won?” Caprarn Cuartes K1no, U.S. A. 
The End. 
+O 
HARVEST. 
Soon or late, to all that sow, 
The time of harvest shall be given; 
The flower shal! bloom, the fruit shall grow, 
If not on earth, at last in heaven. 


— Whittier. 
+r 


For the Companion. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE STREAM. 


Raccoon Hollow, in the Cohutta Mountains, is a 
wild, almost sunless retreat. It lies so high above 
the lowlands that the mountain summits about it 
seem to be mere hillocks capping majestic bases | 
which were not higher than the Hollow. Mountains 
everywhere meet the eye, as they stretch away one 
after the other, until the blue of space is but slightly 
tinged with the deeper blue of the farther ones in 
sight. 

Massive cliffs with jutting, ashy faces bound it on 
all sides but one, and break the force of the winds | 
which sweep angrily over the heights when storm- | 
clouds hang along the sides of the mountain. 

One day a rugged mountaineer, in ragged trousers, 
soiled shirt, brogans worn away at the toes, and a 
blank face nearly hidden by tawny hair and beard, | 
wandered into this rock-bound nook. | 

In the side of a slope he chanced to discover a 
narrow fissure in the rock, and thought that he 
heard the sound of running water. To gratify his 
curiosity, he crushed in a portion of the brittle stone 
around the orifice with his rifle-butt until the aper- 
ture was large enough to admit his body. He could 
now distinctly hear the swashing of a stream, but, 


| are law-breakers, an’ the still is under us right now. 


| you an’ your pap a-bein’ in sech a fix atter I’m done 
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“No, Jeff, I’m a-sinkin’. The’ aint no use tryin’ | few small marble slabs marked some of the graves 


ter git round it. I haint got long,’’—she began to 
cough violently,—“I haint got long; mebbe not tell 
Dave gits back. Jeff, son, gi’ me your hand,” she 
said, groping in the air toward the sound of his 
voice. “O Jeff, I cayn’t go to—to my grave with all 
this on my mind. I cayn’t stan’ it to think that we 





I kin hear the trickle o’ the branch, an’ the drap o’ 
the liquor in the tub. I cayn’t bear the thought o’ 


laid away. 

“It’s been on my mind a long time. We’ve been 
a-makin’ o’ truck that’s makin’ drunkards wharever 
it goes. Joe Banks, down at the cove, ’at killed 
hisse’f last spring in a drunken spasm, got his fust 
taste o’ liquor frum our make. Mebbe the Lord’s 
got it sot down agin us on high. Jeff, He didn’t 
make the holes in the mountains fur the use we put 
this ’n’ to. 

“Promise me, Jeff, to parsuade your pap to give it 
up. I won’t be alive when he comes, but tell ’im 
what I said. I tried to keep ’im frum goin’ at it 
long ’go, but he had his head sot on makin’ money, 
an’ I couldn’t turn ’im. 

“Jeff, your gran’ma an’ pap never ’u’d dream we’s 
a-livin’ like this. They’re God-fearin’ Christians, 
an’ live up to the’r professions. The revenue officers 
is apt to come down on us at any time. Didn’t your 
pap say the’ wuz some in the valley a-lookin’ 
about ?”’ 

“Yes’m; but the’ aint no use in a-gittin’ skeerd. 
Nobody ’u’d ever have any idea whar our still is. 
The’ aint a man nur woman ’at knows 0’ the cave 
*sides us. Them ’at comes atter liquor ‘lows it’s 
made some’rs up the mountain.” 

“Jeff,” the sick woman continued, her fears not 
quieted, “Jeff, we haint seed a contented day sence 
we’ve been here. Your pap is gittin’ gray-headed 
under it. He cayn’t rest at night; the least crack 
uv a stick’ll make ’im jump out’n bed to look out 
the door. I haint had a woman inside o’ my house 
sence we moved here, an’ when we go to meetin’, 





the folks look mighty close at us, an’ never shake 
hands with us atter meetin’, like they do with some. 


‘Now promise me, Jeff,—it’s my last wish,—prom- | 


ise me you’ll never tetch your han’ to makin’ whiskey 
agin,—no odds what your pap says,—an’ ’at you'll 
do your best to turn him. That’ll make me die easy, 
an’ nothin’ else will.” 
“All right, ma,”’ the boy said, with anguish in his 
tones, ‘‘I’ll do it,’ and tears rolled down his cheeks. 
“What wuz that, Jeff?’ asked the woman, ex- 


owing to the darkness, he could not see the interior | citedly. 
of what seemed a cave. | 

Securing a torch from the heart of a fallen pine, | to the foot of the bed so that he could look out of 
he lighted it, and went down the shelving rocks into | the open door down the path that approached the | 


the cavern. 

He found himself in a chamber about one hun- 
dred feet square and twenty in height. From one 
of the walls ran a gurgling rill, which crossed the 
stone bottom and vanished again into the mountain. 
The man remembered that a spring gushed from the 
base of the mountain below, and knew that it was 
the outlet of this stream. 

When he came out into the light of day, he seemed 
to have become inspired with an idea of some sort, 
for his rough face was flushed, and his eyes flashed. 
He hastily brought a large, flat stone to the spot, 
placed it carefully over the cave entrance, and then 
walked away with « quick step. 

The next day he returned, and began to build a 
single-roomed log cabin over the cave he had dis- 
covered. When mountaineers build their huts, it is 
their custom to invite the neighbors to assist them, 
but this man chose to build his cabin in secret and 
alone. 

After days of labor with adze and axe, the rude 
structure finished. He had so arranged the 
puncheons in the floor that those which rested over 
the cavern entrance could easily be removed. Then 
he came with his wife and little boy to live there in 
the lone cabin in Raccoon Hollow. 

Now and then the shaggy-headed man hitched his 
little mule to a rickety, wabbling-wheeled wagon, 
and drove down into the valley to purchase a load of 
corn, which he brought back to the cabin. 

All this time the pellucid stream, which sang on 
in its monotonous voice as it ran through the cave 
and shot into the stony artery of the mountain on 
its way to the sunlight far below, whispered a 
strange story of a large figure and a small figure 
working silently in dim candle-light in the cave. 

On the darkest nights, when the mountain roads 
were most perilous for travellers, the father and son 


was 


would put a barrel of whiskey on their wagon and | 
start for the valley, leaving the woman to watch their } 


departure with an anxious countenance filled with 
wordless remonstrance. Ere the red forerunners of 
day began to flush the eastern sky, the empty wagon 
and its owners would return. 

The inmates of the cabin had lived in this manner 
for years, when one day the routine took on a new 
phase. The head of the family, wild-eyed and 
breathing quickly, hastily mounted his mule, and 
urged him down the road toward the nearest settle- 
ment. He was going for a doctor; his wife was 
dying. 

In a corner of the cabin lay the sick woman. The 
boy, a lank, bare-footed youth of sixteen, stood at 
the bedside trying to catch her faint, muttering 
words. 

“Ts that you, Jeff?” she asked. ‘It’s powerful 
dark in here. T’other cabin had a winder, an’ the 
door wuz bigger’n this ’n’. 
Jeff? I cayn’t see the sky from wher’ I am. 
cold as the cave. 


It’s as 
Seems like it orter be daylight by 
this time; it seems hours sence the rooster crowed.” 
| “Ma, it’s day already!’? the boy said, chokingly. 
“Tt’s nigh ’bout dinner-time. 
Pap’s gone atter the doctor.” 

“Jeff?” 

“Yes, ma.” 

“Jeff, ef this yer dark aint night, I’m nigh death’s 
door, sartin. I’ve been afeard fur the last day or so 
that I’d never rise, an’ now I’m shore uv it. I cayn’t 
see, nur hardly hear my own voice; it sounds jest 
like I wuz kivered with roarin’ water.”’ 

up’ll be back terrectly, an’ ’1l fetch Doc’ Young. 
He’ll fix ye up, ma. I’ve used up the vial o’ medi- 
cine he sent,” the boy said, trying to make his halt- 
ing words sound hopeful. 


You’ve been asleep. 





Is it nigh break o’ day, | 


The boy had heard it, too, and moved breathlessly 


hut. 

Two men were coming, with Winchester rifles 
slung over their shoulders and revolvers in their 
belts. 

“Hello!” cried one of them at the door. 


Casting a quick, anxious glance at his mother’s | to rent this spring, an’ it’s a fine body o’ lan’. 


expectant face, Jeff went to the threshold. 

*Does Dave Martin live here?” 
asked. 

“Yes, sir,”’ replied the boy. 

“Is he about the house?” 

“No, sir; he’s gone atter the doctor. 
mighty low.”” 

The men turned aside and whispered together a 
moment, then entered the cabin. 

“It looks mighty like a put-up job!” one of them 
muttered. ‘I’ve seed a lot o’ this puttin’ on. Per- 
haps she aint sick, an’ the man’s hid some’rs about.” 

He went to the bed, looked into the dying woman’s 
face, shrunk back in horror, and clutched his com- 
panion by the arm. The cadaverous features were 
working in the throes of death. 

“Jeff!’’ she gasped, and the boy bent over her to 
catch her words. “Jeff, tell your pap—remember 
your promise—I’m —” 


one of them 


Mother is 


The cabin roof was for the first time sheltering | 


the dead. 

The boy sank on his patch-covered knees to the 
puncheon floor at the bedside, and covered his face 
with his hands. The two men stood as if unable to 


move, a strange mingling of regret and awe on | 


their faces. Presently one of them went to the 
sobbing boy, and touching him kindly on the 
shoulder, said, “Bud, forgive us. We’ve done you 
wrong. We thought you might be moonshiners.” 

The boy raised a most dejected face, damp with 
his tears, and said, “It wuzn’t your fault. She wuz 
dyin’, anyway.” 

“We'll hurry down the mountain,” said the man, 


| 
| 
| 


body.” 

The officers hastened away. If their ears had 
been as alert as usual, they would have detected the 
sound of running water beneath the cabin; but the 
death-bed scene had thrown them entirely off their 
guard. 

Some women came from the nearest house and 
arranged the corpse for burial. Then, too late, 
| Dave Martin and the doctor arrived. 

Next day the little log meeting-house at the foot 
of the mountain opened its door. Women, with 
close sunbonnets hiding their heads, and men and 
boys, without coats and shoeless, gathered from the 
mountain recesses and the valley, and filled the 
seats. They sat silent and patient, waiting for the 
funeral party to arrive from Raccoon Hollow. 

The little gray mule drew the wagon with. the 
stained wood coffin on it. Dave Martin held the 
bridle and walked at the mule’s head, leading him 
slowly down the uneven and sinuous road. Jeff, 
wearing under his soiled suspenders a clean shirt 
which the cold hands in the coffin had washed and 
ironed, walked at the side of the jolting vehicle, 
now and then putting out his hand to draw the 
coffin back into the wagon’s middle. Behind walked 
six or eight women neighbors. 

The meeting-house reached, men standing out- 
doors lifted the coffin, carried it into the building 
and placed it on a table in front of the unpainted 
pulpit. 

The preacher read a hymn, using the dialect of the 
mountain people, and prayer was offered. Then a 
short sermon was delivered, and the service was 
over. 





Behind the meeting house was a graveyard. 


A 


| 


| voice and limbs. 


| but the lowly habitations were denoted oftener by 


unsmoothed stones placed at head and foot, or by 
decaying planks driven into the ground. Here the 
remains of Mrs. Martin were laid. The burial over, 


| Dave Martin and Jeff rode home on the wagon. 


Supper at sundown was a dreary repast. Jeff, 
heavy-hearted, slept but little that night. In th: 


morning he would tell his father of his mother’s 
last words; he had already determined never to aid 
him in distilling whiskey again. 

Early the next morning, ere Jeff had summonci 
sufficient courage to broach the subject which 
weighed so heavily on his mind, a man came to thx 
cabin door carrying a sack half-filled with corn. \ 
man blear-eyed and forlorn in appearance; a cre: 
ture whose family were starving for the lack of thi 
grain he had brought to barter for drink to gratify 
his insatiate thirst. 

“Howdy, Dave?” he said, depositing his burden on 
the cabin floor. ‘Dave, I’ve fotch the truck ye 
hanker atter; it’s a good heapin’ bushel o’ puore 
yaller river-bottom corn. I aint said what I want 
fur it—the’ aint no use in changin’ words—thar’s 


my jug. I tied it in t’other eend to balance it. You 
kin trust Bill Daniel, Dave, an’ you know it. E 


ye kin spar’ me a dime to buy Mollie a bit o’ coffee, 
I’d be mighty much obleeged; she he’ped to rais« 
this corn, she did. It’s mighty soon to come atter 
your loss, Dave, but a man ’at has trained his swaller 
to the taste o’ the mountain dew you handle is next 
door to a devil when he’s out o’ the stuff.” 

“Jeff, fill his jug ’bout half-full,” said Dave Martin, 
tossing the man a ten-cent piece. But the boy’s 
back was turned to his father and the customer, ani 
they could not see the strange, determined look that 
fell on the young face as he stepped from the door 
and walked behind the cabin. 

“Jeff! called the parent, but there was 
response. 

‘‘That’s mighty quar o’ the boy,” Dave Martin 
grumbled, as he took the jug to the keg in the corner 
of the cabin. “He thought a power o’ his mother; 
maybe his head is fuddled a bit. Thar ye air, Bill; 
now wrop it up good in the sack.” 

After the man had gone down the mountain, Jeti 
came back into the cabin. 

“What on earth got into you, Jeff?” Dave ques 
tioned, regarding his son with a peculiar glance of 
penetration; ‘didn’t ye hear me tell ye to take Bill’s 
jug?” 

“T heerd ye, pap.” 

“Ye heerd me! an’ turned your back an’ went 
out?” 

“Pap,” the boy was deathly pale and trembling in 
“Pap, when you wuz gone fur the 
doctor, ma axed me, on her bed thar, jest ’fore she 
drawed her last breath, not to have anything more 
to do with tradin’ in whiskey ur makin’ uv it. Aw’ 
she begged me to parsuade you to give it up, too. 


no 


| She died mighty hard kase it wuz on her mind. 


“and send up some women folks to ’tend to the | 


“Pap, the’s a farm o’ Mr. Henderson’s in the valley 
I'd 
ruther, a thousand times, plough an’ hoe in the sun 
’an to work down in that damp hole, even if I didn’t 
make half as much. We could feel shore o’ safety, 
an’ know what we had the law couldn’t take frum 
us.” 

The hardened old man was moved by his son’s 
recital; but he wavered between the fascination of 
his unlawful pursuit and what his soul told him was 


right. He looked at his boy and said, temptingly: 
| “Jeff, in that thar cave the’ aint no less ’n tive 


hundred dollars’ wuth o’ liquor. We’ve saved it up 
in the last two year. Farmers aint a-doin’ better ’n 
that in these parts. I'll tell you what I’m willin’ to 
do. Let us run along tell we’ve turned the truck 
into cash, then quit an’ buy a farm. Your mother 
| wuz right; it aint no life to lead.” 
| “No, pap!” said Jeff, firmly, ‘‘the’s only one wxy, 
| an’ that is to stop right off. Le’s empty the liquor 
| in the cave branch an’ bu’st the barrels, an’ not resk 
it another minute. Ef ye ’low to quit, the sooner 
| the better. It haint right; I’ve al’ys thought so, an’ 
now I know it, sence mother died.” 

The father’s better feelings fled; his wrath, already 
simmering, now fairly boiled over. 

“You young whelp! Do you reckon I’m gwine to 
work as long as I have, an’ hid myse’f to make 
some’n’ to keep us from want, an’ then turn it loose 
in a branch like so much slop? You shall stay 
with me an’ he’p me. You sha’n’t set yourse’f up 
agin me at your age—I’ll thrash you in a inch o’ yer 
| life!” 

“T’ll not he’p you, pap; I’ve give my word to ma, 
an’ I’ll stick to it.” 

Jeff left the cabin and went down the mountain. 
At last he came to the place where the cave branch 
gushed from the rocks of the mountain and emptied 
itself into a beautiful basin, deep and clear in the 
sunshine. 

He sat down by it in deep reflection. He should 
have to leave his father. He could not induce him 
to renounce the unlawful traffic, and he had prom 
ised that he would not take a hand init. Indeed, to 
leave his home seemed the only way to effect 
change in his father, for without his son’s aid Dave 
Martin could not prosecute his plans. Tears came 
into the boy’s eyes, a sob filled his breast. 

Presently the air was pregnant with an odor not 
at home there. How strange! There, far from the 
underground still, the aroma of whiskey was so 
strong that it destroyed the fragrance of the wild 
flowers which but a moment before had prevailed. 

Jeff stood wonder-bound. He looked at the water 
in the spring. It had taken on the tints of the op:l, 
and unwonted bubbles swam on the surface. Ile 
dipped his hand into it and held it to his nostrils. 
It was the water that gave out the odor. His face 
flushed, his eyes danced with delight, as an idea 
flashed into his mind. 

It was a message from the stream,—a message 
which said to Jeff, “Come back, I am with you,” for 
who but Dave Martin could have poured the whiskey 











into the branch? Tremulous with sudden happi 
ness, Jeff sprang up the mountain-path with hezrt 
aglow, and entered the cabin. 

His father was sitting over the fire kindled with 
whiskeyv-soaked barrel-staves. His face flushed «as 
he looked askance at Jeff and dropped his head again 
over the sputtering flames without speaking. 

In one corner of the room was a pile of the damp 
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remains of barrels and tubs ready to be burned. 
fhe puncheons were securely nailed down over the 
cave entrance. 

Neither father nor son spoke for a few embarrassed 
inoments; then the former said, sheepishly, as he 
pushed a remnant of a crackling stave farther under 
the logs: 

“These things burn wuss ’n pitch. Liquor beats 
the dickens to burn—it’s burnt the insides out’n 
many a feller.” 

Silence intervened again; then the speaker con- 
tinued, without looking up, “D’ye reckon our mule 
*u’d plough to do any good?” 

‘“‘He’s fust-rate, pap,” Jeff answered; “you remem- 
ber how Drake bragged on ’im las’ spring when you 
lent ’im to ’im to break his wheat ground?” 

“An’ ye ’low ye kin git the Henderson farm?” 

“?Thout any trouble.” 

“Well, s’pose you step down atter dinner an’ make 
the ’rangements. I’m like you, Jeff, sence I thought 
over it. I’m kind o’ tired o’ this yer way o’ livin’, 
an’ we mought make achange. I’d jest like to set 
my han’ toa plough agin—seems like it’s natcherly 
the nighest fun o’ any kind o’ work a-goin’. That 
Henderson batch o’ lan’ can be made to fetch forty 
bushels to the acre, with the right sort o’ treat- 
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A FIGHT WITH WILD DOGS. 


The sufferings which the pitiless rigors of winter 
bring to cattle on the exposed ranges of the West 
are little understood by persons who do not go 
among them. I have myself seen enough of such 
suffering to touch the most callous heart. Even as 
I write, a report informs me that cattle are dying by 





there were no signs of a snow-storm, and Adair had 


| ing slowly down before the gale, their heads droop- 
| . . : . . 
ing, their hair filled with the ice-dust, and their 


| exhaustion. 


| recently invaded that part of the Territory, but he 


hundreds in Montana from the combined effects of 


cold, hunger and thirst. 

When the ice-dust of the blizzard whizzes before 
the blasts of the north wind; when the feeding- 
grounds are covered with crusted snow, and the 
streams and water-holes are locked in ice, then the 
cattle drift over the shelterless expanses in a hope- 
less, pitiable way. The stronger ones among them 
weather the storms; the weaker succumb, and in 
the succeeding summer whitening heaps of bones 
here and there tell the tale of their last fight with 
the bitter elements. 

The winter losses among cattle on the range some- 
times aggregate one-half of the whole number. But 
it costs little to raise cattle, when no attention is 
paid to feeding and sheltering them, and the cattle- 
men, as an offset to their losses, estimate in their 
favor the amount of expense saved by the omission 
of food and shelter, harden their hearts, and con- 
tinue in the same old way. It does no good to talk 
to these men about the cruelty and folly of their 
methods with cattle. They tell you that it cannot 
be helped, and their cowboys say the same thing. 
Their argument is the argument of greed. No man 
has a moral right to own or control more cattle than 
he can care for properly. 

I set down these statements as an introduction to 
the following story. 

As is well known by people of Wyoming, there 
are bands of wild dogs in certain parts of that Terri- 
tory, notably in the region about Lander. Many 
tales have been told to explain how these animals 
happen to be there. The dogs are mongrels, with, 
perhaps, a strain of wolf blood, and to the fierce 
vindictiveness of the bulldog, they unite the strength 
of the mastiff and the scent and tenacity of the 
bloodhound. 

The winter of 188- shut down suddenly in the 
Wyoming mountains; but the grass was good, and 
as the sides of the hills and the high, wind-swept 
divides were mostly clear of snow, the cattlemen 
cared little, at first, for the cold weather and the 
blocked cations. All of the cattle and most of the 
ponies had been turned out upon the range more 
than a month before the coming of winter, and it 
was believed by the owners that their stock would 
be able to go through the winter without suffering 
more than the usual losses in an ordinary season. 

On some of the ranches a few cowboys were still 
kept, but it was rather because they were trusty 
men whose services the cattlemen wished to secure 
for the next season than that they were really 
needed during the winter. Thus at one ranch, 
known as the “Double Dagger’? from its cattle 
brand, which resembled somewhat the character t, 
three men were retained that winter—the foreman 
and two cowboys. 

After the first winter storm the weather moderated 


|had not seen him, and he stood gazing at them, 


| attacking her on all sides at once. 


somewhat, and the ‘Double Dagger’ spent much of | 


their time in hunting the black-tail deer, which had 
descended from the highlands in advance of the 
storm, and were to be found in herds in the protected 
and low-lying draws, and among the scrubby thick- 
ets. Occasionally the hunters came upon a band of 
elk, and then the hunting assumed a wilder and 
grander character, for the elk is a very monarch 
among game animals. 

In the draws they also found many of their cattle, 
and cattle from other ranges, which browsed on the 
scrub and fed on the grass where it had been ex- 
posed by the trampling of their feet. 

As the winter advanced, game became less abun- 
dant. The weather also became so intensely cold 
that even enthusiastic hunters preferred shelter to 
the exposure they had to face in chasing game. 
Thus shut indoors, and deprived in a large measure 
oF amusement, the three ranchmen naturally began 


| dog flew at the cow with terrible ferocity. 
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the Northwest by the Norwegians, and are now 
common in that region. They differ widely from 
the ordinary American snow-shoe, being made of a 
single strip of wood extremely long, very thin, 
narrow, grooved, and turned up sharply at the toes. 

The foreman undertook to make the first journey 
to the post-office. He started on a bright morning, 
with clear, frosty air. The weather continued fay- 
orable until after he had begun his return trip. 
Then the wind shifted into the northwest, and 
began to blow hard, pulverizing the fallen snow, 
and driving it forward like powdered glass; but as 


the wind at his back, he thought it best to continue 
on his way, and swept forward on the skis at a good 
gait. 

When within a mile of the ranch-house, he came 
upon a bunch of spiritless cattle which were walk- 


entire appearance showing the effects of cold and 
Although he had beheld such sights 





hundreds of times, Adair was touched by their for- 
lorn and starving condition. 

All at once the cattle wheeled about, tossed their | 
heads to windward, and then, with low moans, hur 
ried on in a weak and unsteady run. At the same 
time the distant baying of dogs came to the fore- 
man’s ears. 

He had heard much of the wild dogs which had 


had never seen any of them. 

Again that mournful howl came down the wind, 
and Adair, shielding his straining eyes from the 
scudding snow-dust, caught sight of a half-dozen 
dark, brute forms wallowing through the deep drifts 
on the trail of the frightened cattle. 

The dogs were reported to be very daring and 
vicious, and he scarcely knew what to do. They 


hesitatingly, until they were almost upon the cattle. 








PURSUED BY 


Then, as one of the cows turned, with fiery eyes and | 
tossing horns, to give the pursuers battle, he threw | 
off his fears and rushed to her aid. 

As he advanced, he drew his revolver. But before 
he could get near enough to use it, the foremost 
With | 
au savage toss the cow threw him sprawling. But 
the others rushed in, like so many hungry wolves, 
One of them was | 
tearing at her shoulders and another had fastened 
its teeth in her throat, when Adair opened fire. 

His first shots were intended to frighten them, as 
it was almost impossible to shoot directly at them 
without hitting the cow. But seeing that she was | 
doomed, and that the dogs paid no heed to the | 
reports, he shot to kill and maim them, ad 

| 


of her. 

Fortunately one of the balls, after stretching a 
dog lifeless, entered the cow’s head and ended her | 
distress. The other dogs at once leaped upon her 
body and began to tear at it ravenously,—all but | 
one, which had been slightly wounded, and which 


| turned upon Adair with maddened fury. 


Pa , zs 
| Seeing this, and not being sure that the other dogs 


might not also take it into their ugly heads to attack 
him as soon as they had slightly appeased their | 
hunger, Adair fired a shot at the one which was | 
advancing upon him, and then turned in flight. 


to pine for news and for communication with the | 


outer world. 

It was forty miles across a rough and broken 
country to the nearest post-office, and the interven- 
ing ravines and cajions were piled with snow; but 
there was a pair of Norwegian skis, or snow-skates, 
in the ranch-house, and the inmates decided that a 
trip to the post-office should be made on these at 
least once a month. 

\s soon as this plan was determined on, the men 
began to practise with the skis, and each of the 
three was soon able to travel well on them. 
foreman, whose name was Tom Adair, became the 
<pert in their use. 

* snow-skates are adapted for rapid travel 
ling, and on them a good ski-runner can get over the 
‘10wW narvellously fast. They were introduced into 





The | 


The other cattle were now some distance away, 


| hurrying as fast as their weak legs could carry them. 


With a blood-curdling howl, the animal darted | 
|after him. The others, answering the howl, left 
| their steaming banquet and joined in the pursuit, 
| their fangs showing cruelly and their jowls dripping 
| with the warm life-blood of the slain cow. 
| Adair felt certain that he could outstrip thenr on 

the skis, and made a grand burst of speed. But in| 
| leaping a chasm, one of the skis snapped short off, | 
| leaving him, so it seemed, at the mercy of the fierce | 
| brutes. He viewed the broken ski with a low cry of 
| horror. 

Just beyond him was a wind-swept rock, its top 
and sides almost bare of snow. If he could gain | 
that he might kill or beat back the dogs. Other- 
wise his life was not worth a minute’s purchase. 


He whipped out his knife and severed the straps | 
Then, turning, he | 


that held the skis to his feet. 





| gradual that the mariner can find soundings when 


| 


| be visible. 


fired two or three shots at the dogs, and scrambled 
away through the snow for the rock. None of the 
shots took effect, but the pattering balls caused the 
animals to leap aside, thus checking them for a 
moment, and he made such good use of the time 
thus gained that he had reached the rock and clam- 
bered to its top, just as they arrived at its base. 

To his dismay he quickly discovered that they 
could climb almost as well as he could. The fierce 
creatures, with their eyes aflame and their jaws 
flecked with bloody foam, began to crawl up the 
precipitous slope. 

The wind tore at and howled about the exposed 
rock, driving the ice-dust before it in such blinding 
clouds that he could searcely see. Into this stinging 
ice-dust he was compelled to turn his face to meet 
and repulse the dogs. 

With benumbed and trembling fingers he ejected 
the shells and slipped fresh cartridges into his 
revolver. Before he could complete the reloading 
of the pistol one of the strongest of the dogs was 
almost upon him. 

Turning partially on his back—he was in a reclin- 
ing position—Adair dealt the dog a heavy kick that 
sent it tumbling down among its fellows, knocking 
two of them sprawling into the snow at the base of 
the rock. But in its fall it sunk its teeth into his 
heavy boot, ripping it open, and he could see and 
feel the warm blood from his torn foot gush through 
the rent. 

Not in the least discouraged or frightened, the 
dogs leaped again up the slope. Again he kicked at 
them, firing his pistol at the same time, and one of 
the maddened animals fell dying. But the sight of 
its death struggles served only to increase the ferocity 
of the other dogs, and they returned to the attack 
with such determined energy that it is doubtful if 
he could have again beaten them off. 

But at that moment an encouraging shout came to 
Adair’s ears; and the cowboys of the ranch, who 
had been attracted and guided by his shots, hurried 


WILD DOGS. 

out of the snow-scud, their revolvers in their hands, 
and sent a shower of balls into the band of snarling 
and struggling brutes that killed two more of them. 
The remaining two, badly wounded, darted away 
with loud yelps, all the fight taken out of them, and 
were seen no more. 2 

Adair was nearly exhausted, and was so faint from 
loss of blood that the cowboys were compelled to 
carry him to the ranch-house, which was a difficult 
and laborious feat, under the circumstances. 

It was found that an artery had been severed in 
Adair’s foot, and the foot was otherwise so torn 
that for months he could not bear his weight upon | 
it. He did not fully recover from the effects of his 
injury until the following summer. 

JOHN H. WHITSON. 


+o 
WATERY LAND. 


The coast of South America, from the mouth of 
the River Amazon to that of the Orinoco, and even 


farther, a stretch of more than « thousand miles, 


| must be a strange and dreary shore according to the 


account given by the author of “The Cruise of the 
Falcon.’ The silt, or mud, brought down by the 
great rivers has spread out into a strip of almost dry | 
land, the most extensive of its kind in the world. 

It is difficult to distinguish where these vast plains 
terminate and the sea begins, for the slope is so 


yet a day’s sail from the coast; and a vessel can 
drive ashore and be broken up by the heavy rollers 
on the shoals, though from her mast-head no land | 


To mariners thus wrecked poor is the prospect of | 
escape in the boats. For if they are not swamped | 
by the breakers and reach smoother water, they can 
go on for long leagues, the sea but very gradually | 
shallowing, till there be but a few feet of water | 
under them, and going further they will find vegeta- 
tion indeed, but not land, for dense thickets of man- | 
groves grow out into the sea, and in places forests 
of huge trees. But now the boat can go no further, 
nor can the men proceed on foot, for the mud under. 
neath is soft as butter and deep, so that one ventur 
ing on it will sink wholly in it. | 

Indeed, it appears a hopeless land of slime and | 


| from pegs. 
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fever, quite unfitted for man, unless it be for the 
Tree-Indians, a low race of fish-eating savages that, 
like birds, build their homes among the branches of 
the flooded forests on the Gulf of Paria. 


or — 

LIFE. 

Betwixt two worlds life hovers, like a star 

*Twixt night and morn upon the horizon’s verge. 
— Byron, 

+o 
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CAPE COD CRANBERRIES. 


“Three years ago that land was fit for nothing but 
to hold the world together,” said a prosperous Cape 
Cod owner, surveying his cranberry marsh with 
pride, ‘‘and now it’s worth a thousand dollars an 
acre.” 

It does seem, indeed, as if fairy tales had come 
true, when unsightly bogs can thus be turned into 
gold; until one remembers that the means employed 
are the prosaic ones of time, labor and capita. A 
marsh is selected in the neighborhood of running 
water, its tangle of bushes is burned, stumps and 
roots are removed, and the sods cut and turned over 
to give a uniform bottom of the rich underiying 
loam, which is afterward covered with sand, from 
two to six inches deep. 

Each bog is then encircled by a low dyke of earth, 
inside which is a ditch, and ditches are cut across it, 
at distances governed by the character of the soil, 
and its consequent demand for a greater or less 
amount of moisture. Then the ground is ready for 
planting, and so hardy is the cranberry, that this 
operation can be successfully performed in an 
apparently reckless manner. 


A mass of plants is sometimes run through a hay- — 


cutter, which chops them into bits an inch long, and 
these are sown broadcast and harrowed into the soil 
like oats, yet, after such heroic treatment, they live 
and spread undauntedly. 

The most approved method of planting, however, 
is that of marking off the ground into squares of 
eighteen inches, by drawing across it a sled having 
several runners. The cuttings are then dropped at 
the intersection of these lines, and pressed into the 
earth with a forked stick. 

All winter, and until the carly spring, the cran- 
berry meadows are flooded with water, not only to 
guard the plants against frost, but that insect eggs 
may be killed, and the fertilizing agencies deposited 
which are brought by. the stream. 

Simply constructed gates of wood separate each 
dyked enclosure from its neighbor, and by these the 
water-supply can be exactly regulated. It is often 
necessary to raise the water in a meadow while the 
berries are ripening, for the cranberry is only happy 
when its roots, imbedded in the rich, peaty soil, are 
kept moist, while the sand above is dry. 

In its third year of growth, a cranberry marsh is 
ready to begin paying for itself, and the picking 
season usually lasts from the middle of September 
for about six weeks. 

This brings about an odd division of the school 
year in the “cranberry districts.’ Their summer 
term is lengthened and the spring vacation cut 
short, to enable the fall term to begin near the first 
of November. This is really a matter of necessity 
rather than of choice with the committee, for, 
should the schools open, not a single pupil would 
appear, except, perhaps, the smallest toddlers whom 
the mother would gladly send out of the way, that 
she might devote herself to cranberry-picking. 

Picking time is the carnival season of the Cape. 


The ordinary business of life is suspended. Houses 
are closed, from early morning till night. Cooking 


is done in the evening, or on rainy days, and beds 
are merely “spread up” in time for the tired work- 
ers to tumble into them. Flocks of pickers, of all 
ages and sizes, settle upon the large cranberry 
marshes like swarms of locusts. 

Even grandfather comes eagerly quavering along, 
prepared to earn a little money to provide for his 
daily smoke in the chimney corner. Fathers and 
mothers of families depend on the season for sup- 
plying many of their every-day needs; and many a 
pretty girl who would scorn “going out to work” at 
any other time, gladly undertakes this back-breaking 
occupation for the sake of the pin-money it brings. 

Every picker dons his or her worst, and sometimes 
most picturesque, clothes for the occasion. Old hats 
and cape bonnets that have, perhaps, hung in the 
shed or garret the year round, are seized upon as 
“exactly the thing.” Stocking-legs are drawn over 
feminine arms as a defensive armor against sun and 
briars. Each picker is furnished with a measure 
holding six quarts, and the ground is marked off in 
rows, usually about four feet wide, by cords stretched 
Often, “by request,” these spaces are 
varied, as some of the best pickers prefer to work in 
a division alone; or a party of three, giggling girls, 
or mother and children, wish to pick together. 

There are no “red ears”? in cranberry-picking, but 
“boys will be boys” and girls coquettish there as 
elsewhere. 

“You pick ’long of me, Lyddy!’’ whispers Jabez, 
sidling bashfully up to a lass too pretty to be dis- 
guised even by her patched dress and the straw hat 
her father wore out two years ago. 

“Oh, you go along!” says Lyddy. 
singing-school nor spelling-match. I aint no time 
to talk to-day, Jabez Tolman! J mean business!” 

“So do I!” whispers Jabez, boldly, and it happens 
that they do enter the lines side by side, and that 
many a glowing handful of fruit finds its way from 
Jabez’s measure into Lyddy’s. 

A veteran picker is the old lady who appears in 
the accompanying illustration, and who has allowed 
her portrait to be used on condition that ‘no lies 
and nothing scandalous” shall be told about her. 
She is one who has ‘“‘picked a heap o’ berries, one 
sort or another, got together a good deal o’ property, 
and always paid her minister regular.” 

Cranberries are not picked like strawberries, dain. 
tily and one by one. Experienced workers plunge 
both hands under the vines, palms upward and 


“This aint 


| fingers curved, and literally scoop up the fruit by 


handfuls. A rake, which allows the vines to pass 

through its teeth and retains the berries, is also 

used, but is far less satisfactory than hand labor. 
When a measure is filled and emptied, the book 
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keeper, standing near, gives the picker credit in his | 
account, though tally is sometimes kept by means 
of tickets, each of which represents a measure, 
and may be exchanged at the store for tea, sugar, 
or other commodities. 

The usual price paid is ten cents a measure, and 
the laborers, like those in other occupations, have 
their ‘‘streaks’’ of discontent. 

A years ago a strike for higher 
wages occurred on a large marsh where 
there were five hun- 
dred pickers. Fifty 
of these, preferring a 


few 


PICKING CRANBERRIES. 


half-loaf to no bread, kept meekly on with their | 
work at the old price, and, sad to relate, the mal- | 
contents, perched comfortably on the dykes as a 
vantage-ground, pelted them with a shower of | 
sticks and stones. Harmony was finally restored, | 
and the strikers went back to work, but, as one 
old lady among thein declared, they looked there- 
after upon the fifty righteous as ‘‘pore-sperited 
creatur’s.”’ 

“Of course, as they work by the job, there is 
no chance of cheating,’ said a visitor to one 
shrewd proprietor. 

“Aint there, though ?’’ he replied, sceptically. 
“I tell you, cranberry-pickers are just like all the 
rest o’ the world. Some wouldn't take a berry to 
save their lives, and others lay awake nights to | 
think how to fill up their measures. 

‘“‘Some’ll slyly take a new measure and dent in 
the bottom, and others have got a way of giving 
the measures a shake, so’s to toss the berries up, 
and make five quarts look like six. Human 
natur’s mighty human on a cranberry bog!” 

Berry-picking has its champion workers, some 
of whom average over two hundred quarts a day, 
and there is a well-supported tradition that one 
nimble-fingered individual once distinguished him- 
self by picking three hundred and fifty quarts in 
that length of time. 

Such workers show the concentration common 
to all champions. They seldom speak, but bend 
over the vines, giving their entire attention to the 
matter in hand. Even at noon, when the pickers 
sit about on the grass, eating their dinners from 
baskets and pails, these more zealous members of 
the band are unwilling to spare the half or three- 
quarters of an hour allotted to the meal, but seize 
a hasty bite, and run back to work. 

There are certain points of honor to be observed 
on the meadow, one of which relates to that opera- 
tion known as “picking under the lines.” A 
crafty and overreaching worker may see and 
covet a goodly growth of berries in his neighbor's 
preserves; but though it be side by side with his 
own, he may not, under penalty of remonstrance 
more forcible than pleasant, reach under for a sly 
handful. One such offence might be punished 
and forgiven, but a repetition of it would cause 
him to be ostracized by his fellows, who would 
ever after refuse to pick in his neighborhood. 

The berries are ‘‘screened,’’ or separated from | 
leaves and foreign substances by means of a/| 
simple, box-shaped arrangement, presided over 
by women, or, with the more enterprising own- 
ers, by a clumsy-looking, but most ingenious 
machine, turned by a crank. 

The berries, poured in at the top, are winnowed | 
by a blast of air, and as they fall on a glass sur- | 
face below, the sound ones are separated from | 
those which are imperfect. The good berries | 
rebound, and hop, of their own accord, upon a 
revolving belt, which carries them out of the 
machine, while the imperfect ones drop down into | 
a receptacle prepared for them. 

The perfect fruit is then placed in barrels of 
standard size, containing one hundred quarts, or 
in smaller crates, and sent away to market. 

Frost-bitten berries have always been utilized 
for the making of marmalade, but it is only of 
late that they have also been used for dyeing. 
Even one who has not seen the color produced 
can imagine how royally red it would be. 

When cranberries are exported, it would be 
interesting to know if they are often given a 
reception similar to that accorded by an English 
gentleman to a barrel sent him by a friend. 








to eat them with cream and sugar. 


Land realize that a fine quality of 
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‘The berries arrived safely,’ he wrote, in return, | 
‘but they soured on the passage.”” 
The natural inference is that he had attempted 


When we are told that a ‘fair yield” of cran- 
berries consists of a hundred barrels to the acre, 
fruit always 
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finds a ready market, it is easy to under- 
stand a farmer’s sinking all his capital in 
a marsh, or embarking with others in a 
large venture. Of a stock company recently 
formed for cranberry culture, a shrewd citizen 
embodies the opinion of his neighbors in declaring, 
drily : ‘Pretty good stock that; ‘twon’t hurt it 
any to water it.” A.ice Brown. 
+o, 
MUSIC. 
What passion cannot music raise and quell? 
When Jubal struck the chorded she 
His listening brethren stood around, 
And, wondering, on their faces fell 
To worship that celestial sound, 
—John Dryden. 
+o 


THE FRENCH PRESIDENT. 


Those who have visited the great Paris exhibi- 


| tion this year have had frequent opportunities to 


see M. Carnot, the President of the French Re- 
public, who, in a quiet, unostentatious way, has 
been in the habit of daily visiting its curiosities 
and wonders. 

They have observed that he is a man of not 


striking appearance, of medium height, with a 
sallow, intelligent face, and a pointed brown 


| 
| beard. He looks rather like a respectable Parisian 
‘lawyer or a well-to-do merchant than like the | 


chief personage of a great nation. 

The French President lives in a very different 
manner from our American President. His 
powers are not great, nor are his duties numerous. 
He has, indeed, little political responsibility, for 
the executive power devolves, in France, rather 
upon the Ministry than upon the President. 

The daily life of the French President, there- 
fore, is almost one of elegant ease, instead of the 
toilsome routine which absorbs the time of Presi- 
dent Harrison. 

Yet, with M. Carnot, the time of every day is 
laid out in order, so that each hour has its regular 
duties and pleasures. Like almost all French- 
men, he takes his coffee and rolls before leaving 
his bedroom. At nine o’clock he repairs to his 
little library in the Palace of the Elysée, and 
there reads the private letters brought by the 
morning mail. 

At ten o’clock he is ready to receive the officials, 
deputies, or foreign envoys who have business 
with him, and an hour later—at eleven—he takes 
a substantial breakfast. His general reception of 


all who wish to be presented to him takes place at | 


noon, and it is said that he is especially polite to 
all Americans who at that time pay their respects 
to him. 

Next he performs what official business there is 
for him to do for the day. This is mainly signing 
public documents laid before him by the various 
ministers. This not very hard work the President 
is able to finish in an hour, and then he takes a 
drive in the Bois de Boulogne, and usually makes 
an hour’s visit at the exhibition. 

Dinner is served at the Elysée at seven, and the 
evening is spent either at the theatre, or the opera, 


or in receiving personal friends at the Elysée. 


M. Carnot bears his presidential dignity with 
much grace and affability. He has all the refined 
courtesy of a polished French gentleman. He 
has a salary of one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars a year, and a further allowance of an 
equal amount for expenses. With this he is able 
to live in an elegant manner befitting his office, 
yet he makes little display. He dresses with neat 
simplicity, and rarely wears even one of the orders 
which have been conferred upon him. 

The pomp and show to which the Parisians 
were accustomed under the Empire, and which 
were almost wholly discarded by President Grévy, 
have been in some measure restored by the mild, 
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modest chief magistrate who now sits in the chief 
seat of France. 

President Carnot is well liked by the French, | 
and escapes the onslaughts which frequently assail | 
the ministers. He has the tact and good sense 
cheerfully to accept the small amount of power 
committed to his hands, and to let the ministers 
really rule, as is in accordance with the present 
French Constitution. 

It is known that President Carnot is especially | 
interested in America and Americans. He treats | 
our countrymen with especial politeness, makes a 
careful study of our republican institutions, and | 
is an interested observer of the public events 
which occur in this country. He has often ex- 
pressed his intention of visiting the United States, 
and sooner or later will probably do so. | 

On the whole, France seems satisfied with her | 
urbane and scholarly President, and he with his | 
dignified and not very onerous position. It is | 
probably fortunate for France that he is not a| 
man of restless and vaulting ambition, as it is for 
him that stormy events have not arisen to make | 
his tenure of office uncertain or perilous. 
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For the Companion, 
INFLUENCE, 


The morning broke upon a sullen world; 

A heavy mist encompassed sea and land ; 
The city’s smoke hung low on every hand, 

The roses stood with velvet petals furled, 

Like pouting maids with pretty lips half-curled, 
Waiting, with drooping heads and cheeks unfanned, 
Their zephyr-lovers,—a dejected band; 

While listlessly the languid windmill whirled, 






Then, suddenly, a ray of golden light 
Fell on the earth; the gray mist slunk away, 
The smoke sped upward in majestic flight, 
The zephyrs sung a merry roundelay, 
The roses laughed, the windmill whirred delight, 
The sunbeams danced, and all the world was gay. 
EMMA C. Down. 


+o 
STATE-MAKING. 


Those of our young readers who are beginning 
to interest themselves in public affairs have been 
made aware that something unusual was going 
on in the country during the summer. The news- | 
| papers generally have made little of it, although | 
| it was of vastly greater importance than the base- | 
| ball championship, or the gossip of office-seeking, 
| or some other matters which they treated fully. 

The most noteworthy event in the history of 
the United States this year is the admission of | 
four new States to the Union. Early in the spring | 
we gave an account of the process by which these 
new States were to be created. We now record 
the completion of the process; for, as all the con- | 
ditions imposed by law have been complied with, 
the proclamation by the President that the States 
are admitted will probably be made before this 
issue of The Companion reaches its readers. 

The first step in the process was the formation 
of constitutions. This was performed by conven- 
tions elected by the people. The constitutions 
that were framed and that since then have been 


| 


older States but have very few novel features. 
Neither of the four constitutions as submitted 
| for adoption introduced either prohibition of the 
sale of liquor, or woman suffrage, though both of 
these questions were submitted to the voters at the 
time the constitution was adopted, or will soon be 
submitted to them in most of the new States. 
| It is a tendency of the time to make a part of 
| the fundamental law statutes that have heretofore 
| been left to legislatures to consider and enact. A 
few such provisions are found in these constitu- 
| tions; but upon the whole the conventions were 
conservative, and not too ready to take up with 
untried ideas in government. Accordingly there 
will be few mistakes to be corrected. 

The effect of the admission of these States upon 
| the country at large will be sensibly felt. The 
| addition of five members to the House of Repre- 
| sentatives will not greatly disturb the balance of 
| power in that body. At the very beginning, to be 
| sure, it will slightly increase the small Republican 
majority, but that effect will end with the fifty- 
| first Congress. 

In the Senate, however, the addition of eight 
|members to the comparatively small number of 
seventy-six, will be important. There are now 
twelve States represented by twenty-four senators, 
| west of the Mississippi River. In December 
| there will be sixteen States and thirty-two mem- 
| bers,—almost two-fifths of the whole. 

Go back one-third of a century, to the year 
| 1856, and you will find that there were then six- 
| teen Northern and fifteen Southern States, accord- 
|ing to the old classification. The new division 
| will be twenty-six Northern and sixteen Southern 

States. There were then but six States west of 
| the Mississippi River. 

But, fortunately, the distinctions between East 
|and West, and between North and South, are 
| growing each year less important. The national 
| interests become greater, the peculiar local and 
| sectional interests decrease. The country as a 
| whole is steadily consolidating itself into a com- 
pact nation. 
| This fact manifests itself in the manner in which 
the new States have been welcomed to the Union. 
| In the old times, when a Territory asked to be 
| admitted to the sisterhood of States, the attitude 

of most politicians, North and South, on the ques- 
| tion of granting the request was determined by 
the answer to another question: Will the new 
State strengthen or weaken the system of slavery ? 
| Moreover, there was always a tinge of jealousy 











adopted, not only are modelled upon those of the | 
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on the part of the large States, when new candi- 
dates for admission to the Union presented them- 
selves; since these new communities would have 
a larger proportionate representation in the gov- 
ernment than the more populous commonwealths. 

Happily, nearly all the questions that gave rise 
to these jealousies are settled forever. Slavery is 
extinct, and no welcome to the new sisters is more 
cordial than that which is extended by the great 
States of the Atlantic coast. 


~~, 
HOW HE DID IT. 


Mark Boyd, in his autobiography, tells us that he 
once knew intimately a man named Christmas, one 
of the chief officials of the Bank of England, and, 


| during an acquaintance of many years, never saw 


him moved or excited in any way. Boyd asked him 
one day how he managed to preserve this impregna 
ble calm under great annoyances. 

“On the first day that I entered business,” replied 
Christmas, “William Pitt gave me a piece of advice. 
It was ‘Never to lose my temper while at my desk.’ 
I resolved to observe the rule. For ten years, though 
naturally irritable, I was always master of myself 
from the hours of nine until three. After that time 
I was able to retain the control of myself through 
out the whole day.” 

William Pitt’s own highest ambition was probably 
to obtain complete mastery over all his weaknesses. 
It is said that he had a nervous dislike to the touch 


| of a peach, and that he compelled himself for an 


hour each day to rub the skin of the fruit upon his 
hands, After some weeks the dislike was completely 


| overcome. 


Nothing will increase the strength of a character 
more than a steady, persistent struggle to overcome 


| & weakness or a fault. 


Yet young people and their guardians should re- 
member that this very struggle and victory require 
a strong, deliberative will, which a quick-tempered, 
emotional man may not possess. They should con 


| sider, too, that the power to be angry or to feel 


keenly is neither a weakness nor a fault. 

The high-tempered man who holds his passion 
with a hard bit is likely to do stronger work in the 
world than his cold, apathetic neighbor, in whose 
nature there are no strong impulses. 

“A fire,’ said a successful teacher lately, “is a 
power, if kept in the right place. There are boys 
with temperaments like boiling water. Very good. 
One does not confine the steam until it expands to 
the bursting point. One gives it work to do.” 

The nervous, sensitive boy or girl who has plenty 
of hard, congenial work to do will find it the surest 
escape-valve for the excitement which else will find 
relief in passionate outbursts of temper. 

But the work must be congenial; one which will 
naturally develop the character, the taste and the 
faculty of the child. 

Gardeners know exactly what kind of soil and 


| exposure and food each of their plants requires. 


When will teachers learn what place and work in 
the world will suit each scholar? 


+e, 
CROSS-PURPOSES. 

“Since Annie Sears went to New York she feels 
too big to speak to ordinary mortals,’? was remarked 
by a young girl, Hattie Annis, whose home is in a 
Maine village. “But I sha’n’t put myself out to 
spexk to her!” 

A few weeks afterward the writer was amused to 
hear Annie Sears declare, “‘Hattie Annis can’t see 
common folks nowadays. 
while I was at home.” 
| ‘Did you give her an opportunity?” I asked. 

“She had a dozen opportunities,’ Annie replied; 
“but Idon’t care. I sha’n’t run after her.” 

These two girls were sensitive and proud, and each 
had conceived the false idea that the other felt above 
her, and had foolishly waited for her to speak first. 

Every community has these sensitive natures 
which take affront all too easily, hold themselves 
aloof, and seem afraid to make the first advances. 
They harbor the unhappy thought that they are 
slighted, that somebody feels above speaking to 
them. Does it never occur to such ones that their 
case may be similar to that of Hattie and Annie; 
that somebody would gladly speak would they but 
go half way, or even reveal a slight opening in their 
shell of reserve where a friendly hand could reach 
in? 

It is rare that men and women, no matter how 
high their social position, do not feel a thrill of 
pleasure at re-visiting their childhood home, and 
again grasping the hands of early friends. There 
they were boys and girls, and no other place, no 
other people, will ever be like these. Memory has 
endeared them all. 

Such a person comes among you after an absence 
of months or years. Naturally he likes to be wel- 
comed by old friends and acquaintances. Often it is 
he who must make the advances in greeting and 
hand-shaking. If he overlooks or forgets any face, 
the neglected will think, “Oh, he feels too important 
to notice common folks;’’ while it may be that he is 
thinking, “‘How stiff the people grow! They are not 
so free and cordial as they used to be.” Pride never 
enters his mind. 

Well-bred people, and those of assured position, 
never put on airs, never assume superiority toward 
others, but are gracious to all. No danger of a snub 
from them. 

Isn’t it better to risk an occasional slight than to 
wear a hedgehog skin of sensitive pride, bristling 
with suspicion and reserve? 


} 
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She never spoke to me 


— 
EXCUSES. 


No wiser remark was ever made by Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin than a severe sentence which he once 
uttered to a young man who had an appointment 
with him, and missed it. Next day the young man 
came, and began to make a very fluent excuse to the 
doctor for his absence the day before. 

“Stop!” said Franklin. “You have said too much 
already, my good boy, for the man who is good at 
making an excuse is seldom good at anything else.” 
An easy excuse made by «a delinquent for a flat 
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error or failure to do a duty seldom, indeed, softens | A messenger-boy soon after brought a note from 
the heart of an employer or superior. Of course | Mr. Brown. He wished Mr. Peters to meet him at | 
an account of the reasons for a failure should be | the Eastern station next morning at ten o'clock. | 
viven when a demand for them is made, but they | Business would prevent his seeing Peters until they | 
should be given simply and briefly, and without any | met at the station, ready for the journey. 

attempt to make the case appear any better than 
the plainest statement of the facts make it. | minutes before the appointed hour. 

A youth who is beginning a round of duties in! met him. 
any place which has any responsibilities may as; ‘Come, hurry!” he cried. “Our train starts in | 


well make up his mind that his employer will look | three minutes. This isthe car. Getin. I have our 





Mr. Brown 


COMPANION. 


For Coughs, Colds, etc., effectual relief is found 
in the use of “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” Price, 25 cts. 
Sold everywhere, and only in boxes. (Adv. 

‘ os : 
The Waterbury Watch, so well-known to all 


world. Every reader of this week’s issue of THE 
YOUTH’S COMPANION will be interested in the very 
liberal cash offer made by the Waterbury Watch Com- 


with some disfavor, if not with suspicion, upon his | tickets.” 


explanation of failures. 





| pany in their advertisement on the last page, for the best 
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A good part of the Basement 


Mr. Peters went to the Eastern station a few | Tetders of THE Youtu’s Companion, is now made/1g§ g1yen Over tO Musical Instru- 
| with the usual short-wind of all American Watches, and 
| is still sold at a lower price than any other Watch in the 


/ments. 


We almost never say a 
word of them in the papers. But 
you were quick to find out how 


He must be perfectly honest about them, and | journey of two hours. That night he wrote this 


Mr. Peters got into the car, and had a pleasant statement of “What the Watesbury Watch has done fc 
C 





never slow to admit his mistakes. And there are | 
few employers who are not willing to allow a be- 
cinner a liberal number of blunders and failures as 
a part of his education. 

—~@r- — 
LONG-STANDING DEBT. 


The following anecdote of Andrew Jackson was 
currently reported in Alabama during his life, and 
believed by all who knew him. Although it has not 
found its way into history it is probably authentic, 
as it illustrates the peculiar faithfulness to friends 
which was a characteristic of the man 

Jackson was the son of a poor Irishman in South 
Carolina, and in 1780 joined the American forces in| 
that State. He was taken prisoner in a skirmish, | 
und being an ungainly, ill-clothed boy of sixteen 
was commanded by some English officers to clean 
their belts and shoes. Jackson refused. One of the | 
officers angrily came up to strike him, when Colonel 
Campbell, an infantry officer, interfered and pro. 
tected the lad. 

This Colonel Campbell, after the Revolutionary 
Wur was over, settled in South Carolina. Fifty 
years later General Jackson was made President. 
He had never lost sight of his benefactor, now an 
old man, too feeble to take part in affairs. He wrote 
to Campbell’s son, offering him an appointment. 
The haughty Carolinian, who was opposed to Jack- 
son in politics, refused with but scant courtesy. 

During Van Buren’s administration, much to his 
surprise, the offer was renewed, to be again refused. 
Under Tyler, he was appointed to a consulship, 
which he accepted gladly. Mr. Polk continued him in 
office. Although he did not know it at the time, the 
appointment was made at first through the influence | 
of Jackson who, a few days before his death, wrote 
a brief note to Mr. Campbell, stating this fact, and 
adding : 

“TI owed your father a debt. Now I have paid it.” 

The incident, as we have said, illustrates Jackson’s 
goodness of heart. Few men would carry the bur- 
den of gratitude through fifty years. But it also 
illustrates the idea which came in with General 
Jackson’s administration, that appointments to 
public office are a personal perquisite of the Presi- 
dent. In that respect the act was far from admi- 
rabie. 





a 
USES OF COTTON-SEED. 


The history of cotton-seed is in itself interesting, 
and marks an age of wonderful progress. For 
seventy years the seed was despised as a nuisance, 
and burned and dumped as garbage. Then it was 
discovered to be the very food for which the soil 
was hungering, and reluctantly admitted to the 
rank of utilities, and began to be treated with re- 
spect. 

Cotton-seed was next found to be nutritious food 
for beasts; and then this formerly despised product 
was discovered to hold thirty-five gallons of pure oil 
to the ton, worth, in its crude state, fourteen dollars 
a ton, which amounted to forty million dollars for 
the whole crop of seed. The refined oil is now worth 
one dollar a gallon. 

But a new wonder was yet to come. Experience 
showed that the ton of cotton-seed was a better fer- 
tilizer and a better stock food after it had been 
robbed of its thirty-five gallons of oil than it was 
before; that the hulls of the seeds made the best of 
fuel for feeding the oil-mill engine; that the ashes 
of the hulls had the highest commercial value as 
potash, and that the “refuse” of the whole made 
the best and purest soap stock, to carry to the toilet 
the perfumes of the best manufacturers. 

The history of cotton.seed has, perhaps, been 
paralleled by that of petroleum, which, in its crude 
state, ill-looking and bad-smelling, has proved a 
mine of wealth in the wonderful substances that 
have been produced from it. 


—_—_—_—+@>—__— 
SHORT NAMES. 


The family in France which has no other surname 
than the letter B has, since the publication of the 
account of a registry official’s perplexity over the 
name, developed several rivals. 

In Belgium there is a family of some distinction 
whose name is O. One branch of this family is said 
to be descended from a French Marquis of O, who 
Was a court official in the reign of Henry IIT. 

In addition to the French village named Y, there 
isa River Y in Holland; and in Sweden there is a 
Village called A. | 

It is said that there is in China a village named V; 
but as the Chinese have no equivalent for our alpha- 
bet, the bestowing of this name upon it on the maps 
must have been the result of the ingenuity of the | 
geographer, who had no room to get in ‘Vee’’ on 
his chart. 





4e@ 
WHERE WAS IT? 


Young Mr. Brown one day invited a friend in 
Boston to go with him to the country next day, to 
pay a visit to his native place. 

“We can go to-morrow and spend our vacation in 
iny native place,” said he. ‘My old aunt keeps the 
house my father left me, and if you’re agreed, I’ll 
just telegraph the dear old lady to look out for us. 
We'll have some fine fishing.”’ 

Mr. Peters accepted the invitation, and Mr. Brown 
rushed away to telegraph to his aunt. When 
Peters went to his boarding-house that night he told 
his landlady that he was going with Brown to—his 
native place. 

“What place is it?” she asked. 

‘Why, I don’t know, I declare!” laughed Peters. 
“I never thought to ask.” 





| domain of drugs. 


| would permit. No wonder they thought I had gone 


| unaffected beside it. 


| It is also important to remark that where it grows 
| none of the magnetic metals are found, neither iron, 


letter to his friend White in Boston: | 


“DEAR Dick [arrived safely in Brown’s native 
place about noon. It’s a very pleasant place. There 
was no sign-board on the station. Write me at once | 
and tell me what the postmark is on this letter. 

Yours, J. PETERS.” | 





——_—~<or — 
ADVENTURE WITH CHLOROFORM. 


Writers of stories of adventure who have been 
casting about for novelties in this line have some. 
how overlooked the possibilities which lurk in the 
With proper treatment, rhubarb 
may be found more effective than train-robbers, and 
ipecac may furnish a substitute for the cyclone. Mr. 
Tromholt relates an adventure which he met with 
at the Norwegian town of Bossekop, and which may 
prove suggestive. 


The doctor had on parting presented me with a 
bottle of chloroform as a preventive against sea. 
sickness, which I put in the pocket of my coat, but 
forgot all about. When leaving the residence of 
the magistrate, I jumped into the trap, and at the 
same moment heard something crash beneath me, 
and, driving along the road, felt a peculiar, cooling 
sensation by my side, which seemed to proceed from 
the cushion on which I was sitting. 

In an instant the situation flashed upon me: I 
was sitting on a quantity of chloroform large enough 
to kill an army. 

Not a moment was to be lost, and realizing the 
danger of taking the coat off and exposing myself 
to the whole force of the narcotic, I gave the horse 
the reins, and began to belabor him with the whip, 
in order, if possible, to reach the station before I 
became insensible. 

Whack! whack! whack! Faster and faster gallops 
the horse; a sickly odor ascends to my nostrils; a 
kind of mist seems to gather before my eyes. At 
that moment the station comes into view. A strong 
effort on my part, and more exertions of the horse. 
In the next minute we fly into the yard of the sta- 
tion as if pursued by a host of savages. 

The people, on hearing the terrific rattle of wheels, 
have come outside, and to them the writer presents 
the spectacle of an apparently semi-intoxicated man 
flinging himself out of a trap, tearing off his great- 
coat, and throwing it as far away as his strength 


raving mad. 





eek ce 
DETERMINED TO PRAY. 


An incident of camp life, related by the historian 
of the Forty-third Massachusetts Regiment, throws 
a curious side-light upon such terms as “church 
militant,’ and ‘muscular Christianity.” It may be 
taken, also, as a new illustration of the common. 
saying, that human nature is queer. 


We had among us one whose countenance was 
deeply impressed with a strong religious cast—one 
of those faces which, to all shrewd observers, carry 
demonstrative evidence of the utmost sincerity. 
Strange to say, this worthy man once found himself 
under arrest, held to answer before the highest regi- 
mental tribunal for no less an offence than knocking 
_ asentry! The circumstances of the case were 
these : 

He was in the habit of going out of camp in order 
to pray; and being too straightforward to use any 
artifice about it, and finding himself opposed by one 
of the guard, he incontinently struck out from the 
shoulder with such force as to knock the man heels 
over head. 

The colonel found that he had before him a case 
somewhat out of the usual line. The simplicity and 
earnestness of the man were too evident to be rudely 
repressed. Our friend escaped with a gentle admoni- 
tion to “go and sin no more;” and the affair had a 
happy ending. 

y the exercise of a little discretion he managed 
thereafter to find occasions for private devotion; the 
case being so well understood throughout the regi- 
ment, that even Catholic sentries came to a common 
understanding with the rest of us, in respect to the 
Protestant “saint” in Company H, and took good 
care not to see too much when he was in the neigh- 
borhood. 

—~or—__—_ 


THE ELECTRIC PLANT. 


In the forests of India a strange plant has been 
discovered. It possesses to a high degree magnetic 
power, and conceals within its leaf and flower many 
mysteries and botanical problems. Nature thus 
describes it: 


The hand which breaks a leaf from it receives 
immediately a shock equal to that which is produced 
by the conductor of an induction coil. 

At adistance of six meters a magnetic needle is 
affected by it, and it will be quite deranged if brought 
near. 

The energy of this singular influence varies with 
the hour of the day. All-powerful about two o’clock 
in the afternoon, it is annulled during the night. 

At times of storm its intensity augments to strik- 
ing proportions. During rain the plant seems to suc- 
cumb, and bends its head during a thunder shower; 
it remains there without force or virtue even if one 
should shelter it with an umbrella. No shock is felt 
at that time in breaking the leaves, and the needle is 


One never by any chance sees a bird or insect 
alight on the electric plant; an instinct seems to 
warn them that they would find sudden death. 


nor cobalt, nor nickel; an undeniable proof that the 
electric force belongs exclusively to the plant. 


~or — 
WELL-GOVERNED. 


The Chinese have a political saying which is worthy 
the reading even of American statesmen. It is as 
follows 


When is the Empire well governed, and affairs go 
as they should go? 

When swords are rusty and spades are bright; 

When prisons are empty, and grain-bins filled; 

When the law courts are lonely, and o’ergrown 
with grass; 

When doctors walk and bakers ride, 

It is then that things go as they ought, and the 
State is well ruled. 


Oe ———— 





A LITTLE tte was eating green corn by gnawing it 
from the cob, when her teeth got entangled in a 
corn silk. | 

“Oh dear!” she exclaimed. “I wish when they 
get the corn made, they’d pull out the basting 
threads!” | 


/much farther than usual a dollar 
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the World.” [Ad 
oe 'would reach among them. 


| Think of the pick of the wind 
land string instrumental market 
and no extravagance in the 
prices! 


Violins, $3 to $35. 
Banjos, $5 to $25. 
Benary Banjos, $11 to $28. 
vER’s Stewart Banjos— 
aialenesatied Universal Favorite, No. 1, $16.50. 
CHERRY Universal Favorite, No. 2, $25. 
Champion, No. 3, § 
PECTORAL. Imperial Bonjeaurine, No. 4, $25. 
Lady Stewart, No. 1, $13.50. 
Lady Stewart, No. 2, 
German Guitars, $7 to $20. 
Benary Guitars, $18 to $38. 


‘Enough to measure the stock 
by. Mandolins, Cornets, Flutes, 









THE VOICE, when hoarse and husky 
from overstrain or irritation of the vocal 
organs, is improved and strengthened by the 
use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Clergy- 
men, Singers, Actors, and Public Speakers 
find great relief in the use of this prep- 





aration. A specific for throat affections. It Piccolos, Fifes, Accordions, 
relieves Croup and Whooping Cough, and is x 
indispensable in every household. H armonicas an d the ] ike are 


dancing to the same tune. Music 
Boxes of course. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





You can write for what you 
want, and be served as well as if 
you came to the store. Anything. 

JOHN WANAMAKER, 


| Philadelphia. 


EVERYBODY KNOWS THAT THE 


_MACEE FURNACE CO. 


|of Boston and Chicago make the best Fur- 
| naces, Ranges and Stoves in the World. 


SS 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., Cincinnati, O., 
whose Tomato Catsup has gained an international 
reputation, put up also Tomato Soup. This is 
made of the pulp of specially selected Tomatoes, 
skilfully combined with other ingredients of the 
best quality, the whole forming a perfectly sea- 
soned, rich and wholesome dish, suited to either | 
a simple luncheon or a most elaborate dinner. 

It needs to be heated only before serving. | 

Confident that a trial of this Tomato Soup will con- | 
vince ladies and gentlemen of its excellence and supe- 
riority, a sample one-pound can will be sent free to any 


| 
address on receipt of cost of expressage, fifteen cents in 
stamps, by | 


THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Every family requires the very best appliances ob- 
tainable for heating the home and cooking the food. 
Health and true economy demand it. Examine our 
latest productions, or send for illustrated circulars. 

We guarantee them to give perfect satisfaction in 
| every particular, and to be positively unequalled for 

economy, durability and general convenience. 


For Sale by our Agents Everywhere. 
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Annual Premium Number 


OF 


The Youths Companion 


WILL be mailed to our subscribers next week. It may interest our readers to know 
that this edition of the Premium Number (600,000 copies) if placed in a pile would 
reach more than three times as high as the famous “Eiffel Tower.” 
It requires to print this edition more than 


One Hundred and Twenty-Five Tons of Paper. 


The publishers of ‘‘ The Youth’s Companion”’ have always in preparation for the Premium 
List a great variety of new articles of American design and manufacture. They also endeavor 
to secure what is best from the other markets of the world, and, for this purpose, have 
this year sent a special representative of this department of their business abroad to make 
a study of whatever may be valuable for their use. 


Five Hundred Illustrations. 


This Magazine, for it is really a Repository of all that is new and attractive and 
useful, in articles adapted to entertain, instruct and profit young people and the family, 
will contain more than Five Hundred Illustrations. 


Let us suggest again that those of our 
subscribers and friends who depend on this 
Premium List for their supply of CHRIST- 
MAS GIFTS make their selection at an 
early date. Goods can be sent to any part 
of the United States safely either by mail 
or express. 





How to Reduce Mail or Express Charges. Show the Premium 
List to your friends. Many of them will be only too glad to join with 
you in selecting their Christmas Gifts from this List. 


By requesting us to pack the different articles in one bundle and 
send by express you will save more than one-half on the mail charges. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Publishers, 
41 Temple Place, 





Boston, Mass. 
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OCTOBER 
Th. 24. Daniel Webster died, 1852. {1812. 
Fr. 25. The “United States’ captured the Macedonian,” 
Sa. 26. Count Von Moltke born, 1800. 
Su. 27. The ram “Albemarle” destroyed by Cushing, 1864. 
Mo. 28. Battle of White Plains, 1776. 
Tu. 29. Gen. Geo. B. McClellan died, 1885. 
We. 30. Gov. John A. Andrew died, 1867. 





For the Companion. 


THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 


A granite cliff on either shore, j 
A highway poised in air; 

Above, the wheels of traffic roar; 
Below, the fleets sail fair ;— 

And past its steep forevermore 

The surging tides of ocean pour, 

And round its towers the white gulls soar, 
And winds the sea-clouds bear, 


Oh, peerless this majestic street, 
This road that leaps the brine! 
Upon its height twin cities meet, 
And throng its grand incline,— 
To east, to west with swiftest feet 
Though ice may crash and billows beat, 
Though blinding fogs the wave may greet, 
Or golden summer shine. 


| 
| 
Sail up the Bay with morning’s beam, | 
Or rocky Hellgate by,— 
Its columns rise, its cables gleam, 
Great tents athwart the sky! 
And lone it looms, august, supreme, 
When with the splendor of a dream 
its blazing cressets gild the stream 
Till evening shadows fly. 


By Nile stand proud the ppepetee, 
But they were for the « ead, 





The awful gloom that joy 
The mourner’s silent tread, 
The crypt, the coffin’s stony lids ;— 
Sad as a soul the maze that thrids 
Of dark Amenti, ere it rids 
Its way of judgment dread. 


This glorious arch, these climbing towers, 
Are all for life and cheer; 

Part of the New World’s nobler dowers, 
Hint of millennial year 

ce, though evil lowers,— 

When loftier aims and larger powers 

Shall mould and deck this earth of ours, 
And heaven itself bring near. 





Still may its pillars crown the shore, 
Its arch the chasm dare 

Its network shine above the roar 
As gossamer in air; 

While in and out forevermore 

The surging tides of ocean pour, 

And high o’er all the white gulls soar, 
And winds the sea-clouds bear! 


EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 
«> 


For the Companion. 


THE VICTORIOUS HEART. 





It is a true saying that ‘‘Every man is immor- 
tal till his work is done,’’ and it is almost literally 
true of any faithful effort or brave and loving | 
deed that the heart which is in it never dies. It! 
bears a ‘‘charmed life” through all danger until it | 
has inspired the last sacrifice, and it survives 
death itself in the trophies of its fidelity and the 
beauty of its example. 

The story of ‘Little Mary, the Martyr,” related | 
by a London physician in one of the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle meetings, suggests in a striking way 
this peril-proof quality of benevolence. Her own | 
brave work was her protective armor, until the | 
need of doing more was past. 

In a burning house in the Strand three children 
in one of the chambers could not be reached; but 
when they were supposed to be dying in the 
flames, the eldest, a girl of twelve, appeared at a | 
high window with her little brother 

The bystanders shouted to her to jump, but 
she dropped the boy safely into the outstretched | 
arms below, and vanished in the smoke. A| 
moment afterwards she appeared at the window | 
again, with the baby in her arms and her gar- | 
ments blazing. A dozen willing hands broke her 
fall as she sprang down with her burden. 

The baby she had wrapped in woollen blankets, 
and the fire had not harmed it; but poor Mary | 
herself was past human help. Like her name- | 
sake of Bethany, she had ‘‘done what she could,’ 
but it was her last deed. Her hair and clothes | 
were burned off, her eyes were destroyed, and, 
though all that skill and tenderness could do was 
done, her limbs and body had been scorched by 
the cruel flames too deep for any hope of healing. | 

“I told her,’ said the physician, “that I feared 
I could do nothing more for her.”’ 

‘Never mind,”’ she replied,—“‘thank you, doc- 
tor, don’t mind me !—but I have saved Robbie and | 
the baby—Jesus will take care of me now.” 

And thus the brave girl died. When they pre- | 
pared her body for burial they found on it but one | 
spot which the fire had not touched. It was the | 
place just over the heart, where she had clasped 
the baby to her breast. 

The holding out of that young heart to the end | 
was worth two precious lives. And it was an/| 
emblem of triumphant love that in the fatal 
struggle the destroyer left no mark upon it. 

When King Robert Bruce died, his heart was 
embalmed, and preserved as a sacred relic; and | 
in after years Lord Douglas, on his way to Pales- 
tine to lay it on the shrine of Christ, immortalized 
himself, in battle with the Saracens, by hurling 
the hero’s heart into the midst of his foes, and 
following it with his sword until he fell beside it. 

But an act of real Christian sacrifice has nobler 


| 


} 


inspiration than was the heart of Bruce to his 


| for a regiment to perform in cadence. 


| 
| 
loyal knight. It follows the heart of Christ Him- | 
self, and so doing can smile at danger and conquer 


death. 


+~@r 


IN THEIR WORKING CLOTHES. 


At the time of the draft riots in New York the | 
Thirty-seventh Massachusetts Regiment, with three 
others, was detailed from the Army of the Potomac 
to preserve the peace of the city. The draft was to | 
be resumed on the 19th of August, and a serious 
outbreak was feared. The rioters asserted that they 
had twenty thousand men well-armed and organ. | 
ized. They had, at all events, a special spite against 
the Massachusetts soldiers, and declared that not 
one of them should get away alive. 


Colonel Edwards, of the Thirty-seventh, accepted 
the challenge thus thrown down. Said he to General 
Canby, “I wish to bring my regiment to the city, to | 
station them as specia! guard of the drafting pro- | 
ceedings, that no other troops be in sight, and that | 
they display only the Massachusetts flag except in 
case of actual conflict, when they will also fly the 
United States colors.” oe 

The request was at once acceded to, and the regi- | 
ment was brought into the city, where it bivouacked 
for the night on the ground at the Battery. 

Next day the drafting began anew, and was pro- 
ceeded with without any hostile demonstration. In | 
the evening several regiments of the New York | 
militia marched on to the Washington parade. | 
ground for their dress parade. Their appearance | 
was fine, with their showy and untarnished uniforms 
and their full brass bands. Their friends, many | 
thousands in number, applauded loudly as they | 
went through the various exercises in a highly cred. | 
itable manner. | 

As the last regiment marched off, the Thirty- 
seventh marched on. The contrast could not have 
been greater. From the holiday parade to an exhi 
bition of veterans fresh from fields of deadly strife, | 
the change was instantaneous and striking. The | 
curious throng became silent in a moment. Men, 
women and children all seemed to realize that they | 
were looking upon a leaf from the great book of | 
war. 

Those sturdy, bronzed nen were in the midst of 
their term of service. Their dilapidated garments, 
while made as presentable as possible, had protected 
their wearers in the trenches across the Rappahan 
nock, in the terrible marches in pursuit of Lee, 
had been torn by the cannonade at Gettysburg, 
soaked and rent in the hand-built entrenchments of 
that fateful field and on the horrible by-ways of 
Catoctin Mountain. 

Never did the sturdy arms of Drum-Major Gaffney 
wake more animating response than when his drum 
corps performed its part that evening; the entire 
regiment seemed nerved to do its very best. From 
the first command given by the colonel, every move- 
ment was executed as though by an automaton. 

From the assembled multitude burst an irresistible 
wave of applause, so carnest and long-continued 
that the succeeding orders were delayed to allow it 
to abate. 

Finally the order was given to “raise arms’’—the 
most difficult manceuvre known to infantry tactics 
As though a 
single intelligence animated the entire line, every 
back was bent as one, and every form assumed its 


| 
| 


| 
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| every one who might object. 


| one 





perpendicular. : , 
The enthusiasm of the surrounding multitude | 
could no longer be restrained. 


and the parade was summarily dismissed. 
a 
SUBMARINE EARTHQUAKES. 


In the midst of the Atlantic, about where the 
twenty-fifth meridian west from London crosses the 
equator, there is a region of mystery. It lies on the 
line of sailing from Madeira to Brazil. Only within 
a few years has it been sounded, and its strange 
phenomena reported. The author of “The Cruise 
of the Falcon” contributes some interesting notes 
of observation. 


The sea about a mile from us became suddenly 
disturbed, boiling up violently, as from a subterra- 
nean spring. This lasted for about two minutes. 
Throughout the day we observed great patches of 
discolored water, having exactly the appearance of 
shoal water. 

These and similar phenomena are_ frequently 
observed in this part of the ocean. Often a ship 
reports that hereabouts she has experienced a vio- 
lent shock, similar to that which is felt when a rock 
is struck. Sometimes a great rumbling is heard like 
that of a heavy chain running through the hawse- 
pipes, and the vessel quivers like a leaf in the wind. 
Another time, in smooth water, a vessel has been 
known to heel over suddenly, as if she had run on a 
sand-bank, for this is a region of most uncanny 
apparitions for the mariner—a sort of haunted cor. 


| ner of the sea. 


Before this ocean had been as thoroughly sounded 
and surveyed as it is now, these phenomena were 
attributed to the presence of unmarked sand-banks 
and rocky shoals, and the old charts were marked 
accordingly. But it must have astonished the 
mariner somewhat to find that he got no soundings 
with his deep-sea lead, immediately after experi- 
encing one of these shocks. 

It is now known that there is a depth of not less 
than two thousand fathoms throughout this neigh- 


| borhood, and submarine earthquakes are recognized 
| to be the true cause of these convulsions. 


So frequent are these manifestations of suboceanic 
disturbance, that this is now known as the volcanic 
region of the Atlantic. Fearful, indeed, must be 
the forces that can transmit such violent action up- 
ward through three miles of water. 


+r 
FOR THE OCCASION. 


Allured by the tempting invitations of the city 
relatives who had spent the summer at his farm, 
Uncle John went to town, to make his first visit 
there since the nephews had grown up and estab. 
lished homes of their own. “Sha’n’t I feel pretty 
homespun, Maria?” he inquired, somewhat patheti 
cally, on the morning of his departure, as his daugh- 
ter gave him and his Sunday coat a last inspection. 
“You know they live in great style.” 

“Don’t you mind, pa, if you do,” said Maria, 
knowingly. “The boys are good-hearted, and ‘so 
are their wives. If you be homespun, you’ll be the 
only one to feel ashamed of it.”’ 

So Uncle John travelled up to the city, was exhil- 
arated by the hearty welcome he received, and imme- 
diately depressed by his luxurious surroundings. 

e was at Nephew Tom’s house, and, next day, 
Charley, the other beloved “boy,” when he came to 


call, found the old gentleman in an obviously melan 
choly mood. 


“What's the matter, uncle?”’ he whispered, confi- | 


dentially, as they were left alone for a few minutes. 

“Oh, it aint nothin’—yes, ’tis, too!” said Uncle 
John, despairingly, “Charley, they’re goin’ to have 
folks to dinner to-morrow night.” 

“Well, do you care?” 

“I s’pose I’m an old fool, but I do dread it. 
Charley, when we go to the table, there’s a man 
behind me every other minute to help me put my 
victuals into my plate, and almost into my mouth! 


: | 
Then there’s five or six kinds of forks and knives at 


Like a peal of thun- | 
| der applause and cheers burst forth, drowning _— ® 
| effort of Colonel Edwards to make his voice heard, | w 





every plate, and I get so mixed up with ’em that I 
don’t know which to use fust, or whether to go 
straight ahead with the same one. And if they’re 
goin’ to have company,I shall be as nervous as a 


| witch.”” 


Charley’s eyes smiled, but he 
decorously straight. ; 

“Uncle,” said he, “you come over and dine with 
us to-morrow night. I'll make it right with the 
family.” 

Uncle John caught at the proposal with joy, and 
Charley, as he had promised, ‘made it right’? with 
And next day Mrs. 
Charley held a consultation with her own servants, 
over which they wondered somewhat, though, as the 
result involved less trouble for them, they were not 


kept his mouth 


| disposed to complain. 


When Uncle John sat down at their table that 
night, he gave a sigh of joy and surprise. Roast 
beef and vegetables adorned the board, and apple- 
pie and cheese sat modestly at one end, The china 
was plain, and each plate was accompanied by only 
knife and fork. Best of all, not a servant 
appeared from beginning to end of the meal. Uncle 
John’s spirits rose; he told his best stories, he 
laughed like a boy over some of Charley’s long-ago 
pranks at the farm. 

“Well, I declare!’ he said, at length, as they rose 
from the table. “I aint enjoyed myself so much 


| since I went to trainin’!”’ 


A month afterward Uncle John gave Maria his 
impressions of his visit. 

“*Twas all well enough at Tom’s,” he said. ‘‘They 
were real glad to have me there, but they put on so 
much style I felt like a cat in a strange garret. But 
in Charley’s house they don’t have no style at all. It 
looks just as nice, but somehow they seem to live 
just as plain as we do.” 

Only Charley and his wife knew the secret of that 
apparent homeliness of living, and they never told. 


ee 
For the Companion. 
THE SAILOR’S ORPHAN CHILD. 


How happy seems the sailor’s lot, 
On summer seas to roam, 
With pleasant dreams of that wee cot 
Where wife and weans make “home.” 
But he must also face the war 
Of winds and waters wild, 
To fall, perchance, from home afar, 
And leave an orphan child. 


The sailor in the tempest strives 
With might and main for you; 
When raging billows race for lives 

The sailor brings us through. 
Then succor those he leaves behind, 
As sea-drift safely isled: 
The sailor’s orphan is a kind 
Of every parent’s child, 


GERALD MASSEY. 


——4@>- 
EDISON’S BEGINNING IN BOSTON, 


Thomas Edison had been in several Western tele- 
graph offices, where he was looked upon as an 
expert, and was at length ordered to Boston to fill a 
vacancy. The weather was warm, and he donned 
linen clothes and a broad-brimmed hat. Before he 
reached Boston the weather turned cold and stormy, 
but just as he was, linen duster and all, he reported 
at the telegraph office. 


He walked into the superintendent’s room and 
said, ‘Here I am.”’ 

The superintendent looked the young fellow over 
ith a critical eye, and asked, “‘Who are you?” 
“Tom Edison,” was the reply. 

“‘Who’s Tom Edison?” 

The young operator explained that he had been 
ordered to report for duty, and the superintendent 
told him to sit down in the operating-room. His 
advent there created considerable amusement, and 
the operators guyed him not a little. Edison sat 
quietly, making no outward sign of disturbance. 
An hour or more passed, and then a New York 
sender, noted for his swiftness, signalled the office. 
There was no one to receive his message, the opera- 
tors all being otherwise engaged. 

“Let the new fellow take him,” said the superin- 
tendent. 

Young Edison sat down at the instrument, and 
for four hours and a half wrote out messages in a 
clear, round hand, stuck a date and number on them, 
and threw them on the floor for the office-boy to 
pick up. The time he took in numbering and dating 
were the only moments he was not writing out 
transmitted words. 

Faster and faster ticked the instrument, and 
faster and faster moved Edison’s fingers, till the 
rapidity with which the messages came tumbling 
out attracted the attention of other operators, who, 
when their work was done, gathered around to wit- 
ness the spectacle. At the close of four hours and a 
half, and of the New York business, there flashed 
from New York the salutation 

“Hello!” 

“Hello yourself!’ ticked back Edison. 

“Who are you?” sounded the instrument. 

*Tom Edison,” was ticked back. 

“Tom Edison, I’m glad to know you,” came over 
the wires. ‘You are the only man that could ever 
take me at my fastest, and the first mar that ever 
sat at the other end of my wire for over two hours 
andahalf. I congratulate the office in getting you 
there.” 

The young man in the limp duster and slouch hat 
had won his first laurels in the Boston office. He 
was never guyed after that first day. 


a 
SHARP SENSES. 


What can be done in the way of improving our 
native faculties by training is often exemplified in 
the case of those whose mental powers have been 
least cultivated. Our Indians have their hearing 
and seeing wonderfully quick and keen, and the 
same is the case with the native races of South 
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America. Mr. Knight gives several instances in 
proof. 


the high reward offered to any one who could give 
useful information to the authorities, one day per- 


to one whose training had not led him to observe 
the slightest abnormal circumstances in the passing 
objects of his daily life. 

What he saw was merely a small child leading a 
mule laden with raw hides down a narrow mountain 
path—quite an every-day sight; but there was some- 
thing ro a little curious about the action of the 
animal. The gaucho’s keen eye was fixed on it; he 
soon made it out. 

The mule stepped as if it had a considerably 
heavier weight than a parcel of hides on its back. 
The stolen gold must be hidden there. Forthwith 
he stopped the animal, cut the bandages of the 
hides, and there, sure enough, concealed among 
them, were the purloined bags. 

One man was pointed out to me whose memory 
was so retentive that he never forgot the footprirt 
of man or horse to which his attention had once 
been directed. On one occasion, while travelling, 
he stopped suddenly, and, pointing to a print, said, 
“The little gray horse that was stolen from my 
master three years ago passed here an hour ago.” 


| 


Why, | His statement proved to be correct, and the horse 


was recovered. 

Two Englishmen were sleeping in one room in a 
lone hut, their peon being asleep in a neighboring 
ranch, In the night one of the Englishmen, an 





A gold escort had been attacked somewhere in the 
west, and the robbers had escaped with their booty. 
A gaucho who had heard of that adventure, and of 


ceived what would have been very innocent-looking 
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intimate friend of mine, heard a noise in the bush, 
and, suspecting the presence of some wild beast, 
| hurriedly put on the first pair of boots he came 
across, which happened to be his friend’s, seized his 
gun, and went out, but, finding nothing, soon re- 
turned. 

In the morning the servant said to him, “What 
did you think there was in the bush when you went 
out last night, seior?” 

‘How do you know I went out?” 

“I saw the marks of boots in the ground; not 
your boots, but your friend’s, but it was your tread.” 


+o, 


SCORNING CONSEQUENCES. 

With the material of an alligator and a reckless 
man a very pretty little story of adventure may be 
manufactured, though, as a bit of fiction, it must be 
done surprisingly well to equal the following true 
narrative, taken from the Lahore Gazette. A party 
of hunters shot a huge alligator in the head, and 
the brute, mortally wounded, was carried a quarter 
of a mile away by the current. 


Mr. H. Abbott, an Englishman celebrated for his 
intrepidity, declared he was not going to lose sv 
lovely a skin, and running along the shore, made, as 
he went, a slipnoose in a long rope which he had 
seized. Hethen jumped into the river, having given 
the rest of the party the other end of the rope t 
hold 


He got well into the midst of the stream, and 
suddenly, within two feet of him, up plunged the 
alligator out of the water, snout foremost. Without 
the least hesitation, Abbott flung both arms round 
the snout, and a genuine rough and tumble contest 
ensued. Presently the brute’s whole body appeared, 
and Abbott calnly mounted him, meanwhile trying 
to shove the slipnoose over the animal’s head. 

The alligator started swimming, and suddenly 
stopped, brought his tail out of the water, and, with 
a fearful side sweep, capsized Abbott, snapping «1 
him as he fell. Then came another fight, the pair 
eventually disappearing beneath the water. The man 
came up, a few yards from the bank, evidently 
senseless, and a native dashed in and brought him 
to the bank. 

He was a gruesome sight. His shirt was in rib- 
bons, his arms and chest torn, both hands badly 
maimed, and the right foot completely crushed. He 
recovered consciousness at once, however, to remark, 
coolly: 

“The rope’s safe over his nose.” And so it was, 
for the natives were busily engaged in hauling the 
dead saurian on shore. 

A nice time we had of it then, out in the jungle, 
with no applications to tie the severed arteries, and 
with a patient who would insist on trying to get out 
of bed to see how the skinning of the alligator was 

etting on. We put him into a shampany, and took 

im twenty miles to the doctor, who had refused to 
budge from home, and the journey occupied nine 
hours. 

Nothing but Abbott’s high spirits and total in 
ability to say die kept him alive through that jour 
ney. The wounds, and they were legion, began 
bleeding at every jolt; even the danger of lockjaw 
or poison in the flesh would have been sufficient to 
kill a nervous person, but Abbott feared nothing and 
survived. 


-————- - — —++@r— -—- 
PUT UPON. 


People who have “faculty,’’ knack, the readiness 
to do many things well in many ways, are often 
asked to achieve things impossible. “Folks have 
always expected me to do everything there is to be 
done ever since I could run alone,” said Mrs. Grey. 


‘We all moved out on an Indiana prairie when I 
was five years old,” she continued, ‘‘and I declare if 
I wasn’t driving the cows to pasture by the time | 
was six, besides going to school and helping my 
mother in the house. 

“As I grew up, it kind of seemed to come natural 
to the whole family to pile all sorts of work on me. 
My brothers and sisters would say ‘Go to Mary’ for 
every single thing, no matter whether ’twas to darn 


a ee or pick out a sliver, or hunt up anything 
that was lost. Some folks never can find lost things. 


I always could; just seemed to sense where to look 
for ’em. 

“It was me that had to hang the fly-screen doors 
in the spring, and take ’em down in the fall. It was 
me that had to take care of ’em all at home when- 
ever they were sick, and make over all the old 
clothes, and fix up hats and dresses out of just noth- 
ing atall. I had a good knack of conjuring, but | 
declare if I didn’t just lose my patience one time. 

‘‘My sister Jessie had read in the paper that white 
chip hats was to be the fashion that summer for 
young girls. She was dreadful fond of clothes, and 
she set her heart on having one of them hats. So 
what did she do but come to me one day with her 
— full of nice, smooth chips from the wood. 

ile. 
““*Mary,’ says she, ‘don’t you believe you could 
kind of weave these in somehow, and make me one 
of them stylish chip hats?’ And she meant it, too! 

“Now I leave it to anybody if it’s any wonder my 

atience gave out for once. I really felt put upon 

really did!” 

————_+@e—____—___ 


FULL DRESS. 


A gentleman who is now wealthy and occupies a 
high station in life, says that he was a boy of four 
teen before he owned a pair of boots. Till that time 
he either went barefooted, or wore such foot-cover- 
ings—they could not be called shoes—as his father 
could make out of untanned cowhide or the skins 
of wild animals. In this respect he was quite as well 
off as his playmates. 


They went barefooted from April until November, 
and it was not at all uncommon to see young men 
and women walking the village streets barefooted, 
although quite smartly dressed in other respects. 

The father of the gentleman referred to was 2 
justice of the peace in a far western rural town, and 
was often called upon to marry couples. 

One day there drove up to his house a young man 
who wore a suit of shining black, a spotless paper 
collar, a new and showy plaid satin necktie onl new 
gloves, but nothing on his feet. 

Jumping lightly to the ground, he gallantly assisted 
the young woman to descend, and then it was dis 
covered that she too was barefooted, although she 
had white gloves on her hands, and wore a whit« 
and heavily flounced lawn dress, and a showy hat 
with a strip of white veil dangling from it. 

Hand in hand, and wholly unconscious of any- 
thing anomalous in their appearance, they cam 
into the house and were made man and wife. Then 
they departed, and their bare feet left queer-looking 
marks in the dusty path leading to the gate. 


——————+or—___—_—_- 
FRENCH BULL. 


Max O’Rell says, in “Jacques Bonhomme,” that 
“Trish Bulls” are common among French soldiers, 
though they are not found elsewhere in France. H« 
reports the following, as one of which Paddy migh« 
be proud: 


A French soldier was ordered by a corporal to diz 
a pit and bury in it a quantity of rubbish. He did 
so, and then discovered that there was no room in 
the pit for all the earth which had been dug out t 
make it. In his troubie, he went to the corporal t» 
ask what he should do. 

“You fool,” said the corporal, magnificently, 
“make the pit larger, of course.” 
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For the Companion. 
FAIRY PLEASE-MYSELF. 


I know a little fairy, 
A naughty little elf 
Brimful of tricks and mischief, 
The “Fairy Please-myself.” 
She hides in every nursery; 
You always know she’s there 
When little folks are fretting, 
And then, my dears, beware! 
She’s very old, this fairy, 
How old I cannot tell; 
But it is very likely 
That Adam knew her well. 
How did J know about her? 
I’ll whisper in your ears. 
(She often called upon me 
When I was young, my dears.) 
J. 


M. L. 


_ meen ncaa 


For the Companion. 
RAY’S PONY. 


‘Mamma, where do ponies 
grow—little tinty tonty ones like 
this?” and he held up a picture 
of a number of Shetland ponies. 

“I don't know,’ answered 
mamma. 

“Out on the prairie, I guess. 
Mamma, where is the prairie? 
Is it over there ?”’ pointing toward 
a large meadow that lay along 
the river. 

“IT guess so. Run out and 
play,’ answered mamma, with- 
out looking up. 

‘All right. Good-by, mam- 
ma! I am going to catch a 
pony,”’ and away he ran to his 
own little room for the things he 
thought he should need. 

There was his warm winter 
overcoat; he must have that to 
wrap around him if he should 
camp out. His pea-pistol he 
must take to shoot bears and 
buffalo with, and his fur cap he 
would want if it should be win- 
ter before he got home again. 

Taking off his nice, new shoes 
and striped stockings, for fear 
he would spoil them, he laid 
them carefully away at the foot 
of his little bed; then sticking 
his pistol in his belt, buttoning 
his overcoat to his chin, and set- 
tling his fur cap on his sunny 
curls, he was all ready to travel. 

“Good-by, mamma!’ he 
shouted, but mamma was too 
busy to hear him. 

One faithful friend did hear 
him, and, looking after the odd 
little figure, wondered what new 
freak Ray had taken now. 

That was old Bruno, who lay 
basking in the sunshine on the 
piazza. 

After watching a few moments, 
Bruno rose, and, stretching his shaggy limbs, 
started after Ray. 

Down through the orchard, over the hill and 
across the brook trudged the sturdy little figure ; 
across the great meadow to the stream between 
that and the island. 

It was only fun to wade that, for the water 
hardly covered the chubby feet. He turned and 
looked toward home, then caught his breath, for 
he had never been so far from home alone before. 

Old Bruno followed slowly in his footsteps. 

The sun sank behind a great black cloud, and 
suddenly a clap of thunder crashed and crackled 
overhead, the lightning flashed and the rain be- 
gan to come, in big splashing drops that wet 
even through his warm overcoat. 

Now Ray was afraid of a thunder-storm. 
had not reckoned on that. 

He forgot everything but home and mamma, 
but he could not tell which way home was; the 
rain blinded him, and the thunder roared so that 
he could hardly hear himself cry. 

He stumbled and fell over a big rock, and hurt 
his ankle, and then Bruno thought it was about 
time for him to attend to matters himself. 

Bounding to Ray’s side he lapped his cold, wet 
hands and face, and told in every way a dog could 
of sympathy and protection. 

Ray started up with a joyful cry—he had often 
ridden on Bruno’s back, why couldn’t he do so 

now? 

Bruno stood perfectly still until Ray dragged 
himself up on one foot and, after many trials, 
was fairly seated on his broad back with both 
hands clenched in the hair on his shaggy neck. 

Then, step by step, carefully as though he knew 


He 
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what pain every movement gave Ray, Bruno 
picked his way across the stream and the meadow, 
up the hill and through the orchard, to the house. 

The shower was over and the warm sun shone | 
through the mist. 

Papa and John were looking everywhere for 
the lost boy, and mamma stood on the piazza 
with a face white with fear. | 

“Q Ray! Ray! what made you run away ?” | 
she cried. 

“J just wanted the pony, mamma, but I don’t | 
now,”’ answered Ray; ‘and I’ll never go on the | 
prairie any more—never.”” | 

“T guess not,”’ said mamma. And she laughed | 
and cried all the while she was changing his wet 
clothes. Then papa came in, | 

‘““What’s this about a pony? Come out to the 
barn, little son. Judy has found a pony for you— 
just the cunningest little coltie you ever saw.”’ 

And there in Judy’s warm stall Ray found his | 
pony after all. B. H. 8. 

, 4@> 
For the Companion. 
A LITTLE DIFFERENCE. 

A little five-year-old girl was visiting at a! 
house where another five-year-old girl lived, who 
was showing the little visitor round, and point- 
ing out different things to interest her. 

Each time the little visitor said there was one 
just like it, or very nearly like it, at her house. 


' Jenny Wren being married—Parson Rook officiat- 


COMPANION. 


This made the other little girl impatient, who, 
on showing her a picture of two dogs, burst out 
with, “There! You haven't any like that, any- 
how!” 

The visitor calmly looked at it for a moment or 
two, and then triumphantly exclaimed, ‘Yes, I 
have! My mother has a picture of two dogs, 
too; only one of them is a cat!" 


_ +e, 
For the Companion. | 
THE WEATHER REPORT. | 


The day was damp and misty, 
Dark clouds foreboded rain ;— 
Wee Bessie walked to the window, 
Pressed her face against the pane, 
Inspected the weather calmly, 
Then turning, surprised us thus: 
“T think it’s going to rain to-day, 
The weather looks omnibus.” 
ALICE CRARY. 


ee 





A little boy had a picture of Cock Robin and 





ing in gown and bands. He went to a real wed- | 
ding once, and describing it afterward said, ‘‘They | 
had to wait ever so long for the rook.”’ 


Why, what do you mean, my dear ?”’ 


married ’em out of it.”” 





CHARLIE’S TARGET. 


How I grieve to relate the tragical fate 


Of Rosa, dear Mabel’s sweet doll; 


Shot by an arrow, like little Cock Sparrow, 


Beloved and regretted by all. 


“Why, Mabel,” said Charlie, “how could I suppose 
Your doll into pieces would fly? 

I’ll be a good brother and buy you another; 
Oh, please, little Mabel, don’t ery!” 











The day was so fine, Mabel took her to walk, 
In garments of azure arrayed; 

And, right over her head, her parasol blue 
Was held, as her charms were displayed. 






And seeking a target to find; 


Your dollie is just to my mind.” 


Suspended her doll on the tree; 


Alas for poor Rosa so sweet! 


But, stricken with grief, Mabel sank to the earth, 


And bitter her tears as she said: 
“Pray who but a boy would think he could buy 
A doll like my Rosa who’s dead!” 





For the Companion. 
POPPY’S MISTAKE. 


Mrs. Littlejohn was making Chili-sauce, while 
four-year-old Poppy rocked her dolly to sleep, 
and dressed up the cat in her own nightgown. 

“‘Poppy,’’ said mamma, as she set the Chili- 
sauce off the stove, ‘‘you may carry a little pitcher 
of this to Aunty Bangs, and you may stay an 
hour.”’ 

Now Poppy loved to go there, for Aunty Bangs 
kept a basket of apples on the table for you to 
help yourself, and she was always giving Poppy 
a cooky or a turnover. 

So Poppy felt very happy as she pattered up| 
the long sidewalk. She found another little girl, 
not much larger than herself, with her mother, 
visiting Aunty Bangs. 

The two little girls put their fingers in their 
mouths and looked at each other shyly at first, | 
but by and by they got acquainted, and romped 
with the kittens, and had a lovely time. 

When the hour was out, and Poppy was putting 
on her hat to go home, she heard the lady saying 
to Aunty Bangs: 

“JT should like to spend the whole day with 
you, but I must really go and take tea with Aunt 
Mary this afternoon.” 

Poppy pricked up her little ears. ““Aunt Mary ?”* 
That was what her little cousins called her mother. 
So this lady and little girl were coming to her 
house that afternoon! | 

She hurried home as fast as she could go. 

‘‘Mamma!” she cried, bursting into the house. | 
‘There's a lady, and a little girl ’most as little as | 
I am, at Aunty Bangs’s.”* 





| know her when she was a girl.”’ 


| did you? 


“Yes. It's Mrs. Rusk, from Maine. I used to 

‘“‘She’s coming here to tea this afternoon; she 
said so.”” 

‘“‘Why, Poppy, I haven't invited her; you must 
be mistaken.” 

‘‘No,”’ persisted Poppy, ‘‘I heard her say so.”’ 

‘“‘Well, perhaps she is, and Aunty Bangs with 
her.”’ 

“Oh goody! goody !’’ cried Poppy, dancing up 
and down till the windows rattled. 

Mrs. Littlejohn went into the kitchen and made 
gold and silver cake and custard. | 

After dinner she rubbed the spoons, and put on | 
the best damask table-cloth and china dishes. 

Then she put on her second-best dress, and 


“The | 
| rook ?’’ somebody asked, in amaze, ‘“‘The rook ? 
‘Why, the | 
rook, of course. The man that had the book and | 


So smiling and bright tripped the dear little maid, 
That all smiled the darling to see; 

She sang as she skipped to the orchard so near, 
And stood ’neath the old apple-tree. 


There Charlie she met, with his arrow and bow, 


“O Mabel,” said he, “I am glad you have come; 


So Mabel, quite happy since Rosa was praised, 


And, fearing no evil but eager for fun, 
Clapped her hands with innocent glee. 


Then Charlie took aim and the arrow it flew ;— 


Her beautiful head it was splintered to bits, 
And severed her legs from her feet. 





dressed Poppy all clean and nice, and then they 
waited and waited for Mrs. Rusk and her little 
girl to come. | 
Just as the clock struck five, Aunty Bangs came | 
in on an errand, not dressed up at all. 
‘‘Where is Mrs. Rusk ?*’ asked Mrs. Littlejohn. | 
“She has gone to Mrs. Clark’s this afternoon.” | 
‘“‘Why, Poppy said she was coming here.” 
“She did!’ cried Poppy. ‘She said she was 
coming to Aunt Mary’s to tea.”’ | 
“Dear child!’’ said Aunty Bangs, catching 
Poppy up and kissing her. ‘You didn’t think | 
there was more than one Aunt Mary in the world, 
Mrs. Clark is Mrs. Rusk’s Aunt 


Mary.” 


“Well,” said mamma, ‘we'll make Aunty | 


Bangs stay to tea, won’t we, Poppy ?” 


So they did, and that was as good for Poppy as | 
though Mrs. Rusk and her little girl had both | 
| come. 


| 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
is 


CHARADE. 


My first is sometimes used for hall; 
My second is opposed to tall; 

My third, in poet’s picture framed, 
“The windows of the soul” is named; 
My whole, in earnest or in jest, 

Is the charmed hour for magic test, 
When rustic youths and maidens ve 


The force of spells,—the spell of love. 
K. L. E. 
2. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 


My whole is a word of nine letters. 


My 1, 2 is an 
interjection. 


My 1, 2, 3 is a man’s nickname. My 
, 2, 3,4 is the name of a celebrated English clergy- 
man. My 1, 2, 3,4,5,6 is to set apart for religious 
use. My 2,3isanickname. My 2, 3, 4is an adverb. 
My 2, 3, 4,5, 6 is to acknowledge. My 4, 5 is an in- 
terjection. My 4, 5, 6 is feeble. My 4, 5, 6, 7 was 
the name of a noted British sol- 
dier. My 5, 6,7 is a verb. My 6, 
7 is a pronoun. My 6, 7, 8 is an 
adjective. My 6,7, 8,9 is to imag- 
ine. My 7, 8, 9 is a Scotch word. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 is a time 
when fairies are said to be abroad, 
and when charms have the repu- 

tation of never failing. 


3. 
BROKEN WORDS. 


Example. Separate to make 
better, and obtain a mischievous 
creature, and to wander. Answer, 
Improve (Imp rove). 

1, Separate rejected with dis- 
dain, and obtain to incite, and a 
masculine nickname. 

2. The south wind, and obtain a 
word that expresses denial, and a 
pronoun. 

3. Turned from, and obtain to 
affirm with confidence, and to 
spread new hay. 

4. An ore of uranium, and obtain 
to indent, and small work of a do- 
mestic kind. 

5. Worship, and obtain trouble, 
and provisions for a day. 

6. A journey to a place deemed 
sacred, and obtain a wanderer, 
and an era. 

7. Fewness, and obtain a part of 
France, and an incorporated town. 

8. Observing, and obtain a game 
at cards, and a ruler. 

9. Diligent, and obtain part of 
the head, and a number of boxes 
inserted one into the other. 

10. Act of drawing, and obtain 
a short treatise, and a name given 
to the elements which appear at 
the respective poles when a body 
is subjected to electro-chemical 
decomposition. 

11. Anungrateful ae, and ob- 
tain within, and to fret. 

12. A female relative, and obtain 
a brief strain on a bugle, and a 
pronoun. 

13. To impress deeply, and ob- 
tain existence, and to fill up a hole 
bored in a rock for blasting. 

The initials of the first words, 
read down, and those of the sec- 
ond, read in the same manner, 
spell two names given to “Hallow 
even.” CYRIL DEANE. 

4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Ugly, deformed, unpleasing to 
view; 

What many’ a boy would fain 
eschew; 


Free and bountiful; worn by 
—_ sheep; 
JENNY WALLIS. A lake whose waters are vast and 
deep; 


A row of sheaves or a line of hay; 

An epitaph that has had its day; 

The allspice and clove-tree’s family name; 
The goddess of vengeance,—a mythical dame. 


Read down one side, and find the night 

When sports abound that cause much laughter; 
Read down the other, and bring to light 

The day that comes directly after. 


5. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In witch, but not in broom; 
In fate, but not in doom; 
In candle, not in wick; 

In apple, not in trick; 

In mirror, not in light; 

In wonder, not in fright; 
In spell, but not in charm; 
In mischief, not in harm; 
In husband, not in mate; 

A night to try one’s fate. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Cochituate (Co-chit-u-ate). Cochituate water 
first received in Boston through the aqueduct, on 


Oct. 14, 1848. 
2. I. Il. 
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3. Margaret, Maid of Nor way. 
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Maid.—% of maiden. 
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For the Companion. 
HOW TO BATHE. 


Perfect healthfulness is impossible without per- 
fect cleanliness. Frequent bathing is necessary to 
free the mouths of the innumerable little sweat 
glands from obstructions, and permit the elimina- 
tion of impurities from the body. Another import- 
ant effect of the bath is its influence on the circula- 
tion of the blood. A bath, properly taken, invariably 
accelerates the circulation. 

One should never bathe immediately after eating 
a hearty meal, but should wait two hours at least; 
nor should he bathe when greatly fatigued. The 
best time is just before retiring at night. 

The entire body should be bathed two or three 
times a week in winter, and from three to seven 
times a week in summer. 

It should be remembered that a quick, hot bath, 
especially when followed by a cool sponging and 
brisk rubbing, is strengthening, while to remain 


long in a warm bath is weakening. A hot bath is one | 


in which the temperature is from 85° to 105°; a warm 
bath is from 70° to 80°, and a cold bath, below 60°. 

There are many people to whom a cold bath is 
injurious. 
when it is followed by drying and rubbing, the skin 
glows, and a grateful feeling of warmth is felt 
throughout the body. 

It is desirable to exercise a little before bathing, 
either by taking a short, brisk walk, or by using 
dumb-bells or Indian clubs for a few minutes. The 
temperature of the bath-room should be at least 72°. 
The regular bath of the average person should be 
taken in water at a temperature of from 75° to 90°. 
The soap used should be such as does not irritate 
the skin. There is none better than genuine white 
Castile. 

One should remain in the bath from ten to twelve 
minutes, using soap and sponge freely. It is well to 
open the cold water faucet two or three minutes 
before stepping out, or to take a cool spray or 
shower-bath instead. 

Immediately on leaving the bath it is well to en- 
velop one’s self in a loose gown made of Turkish 
towelling or thick flannel. This will prevent rapid 
evaporation and the chilling of the body, and ab- 
sorb much of the moisture on the skin. The body 
should then be rubbed with a warm towel till per- 
fectly dry and warm. The use of the flesh-brush 
after a bath is strengthening and healthful. 


iininlces 
CHILDREN.AND THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


Among the most interesting exhibits at the 
World’s Fair held in Philadelphia in 1876 were 
those made by children. They were usually placed 
in some little out-of-the-way corner, but when found 
they sometimes gave a more significant idea of the 
actual life of the country from which they came 
than did the great national or commercial displays 
which occupied more conspicuous places. 

There were, for example, certain huge volumes 
filled with bits of lace, embroidery and worsted work 
done by the children in a school in the Higher Alps. 
On one leaf was an exquisite pair of tiny socks, a 
shirt and a pair of mittens, “knitted by Olga for her 
baby brother.” 

From a school in Russia came sheets of parchment, 
each containing an object-lesson, the work of the 
little scholars. One held a pressed flax-flower, a bunch 
of flax fibres, some linen thread and a bit of woven 
linen lace. Another contained samples of wheat in 
flower and in seed, a tiny sack of flour, a morsel of 
unleavened bread, and a miniature flask of whiskey. 

Two Dutch lads sent from Holland a miniature 
copy of the defence of that country against the sea; 
little withes, single and twisted together, and the 
same curiously woven and mortared with clay so as 
to resist the strongest attacks of sea or storm. 

These things took us home to the domestic life of 
the people who sent them; to Olga and her brother 
in their chalet among the snows; to the little Russian 
children searching for their specimens in the steppes; 
to the “handy” Dutch boys tinkering with their 
tools. They gave a human truth to the whole great 
exhibition. 

It is almost a matter of certainty that there will 


It should not be indulged in unless, | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


| be another World’s Fair held in this country in 1892. | 


Why should not you take part in it by sending some- 
thing which will illustrate to foreigners the especial 
corner of the world in which you live? 

A case of the butterflies, moths, or snakes peculiar 
to their own neighborhood, arranged in scientific 

| order, a volume of pressed leaves from all the trees 

| in the nearest forest, with their common and scien- 
tific names, either of these would be of interest to 
visitors from another part of the world. 

Remember that the things most familiar to one’s 
self is often rare and interesting to others. 
basket which the little mountaineer in North 

corundum would delight and amaze a child from the 
Maine coast; while a glass tank of sea-water, in 
which pink anemones grow, and crabs and water- 
spiders chase each other would be a marvel to an 
| inland child. 

What can American children do worthily to show 
some phase of the country which Columbus dis- 
covered? 


oo. 
CAT AND EAGLE, 

A true story, the scene of which is laid in Georgia, 
is told by the Union Point Bee, and serves to com- 
memorate the deed of a cut presumably equal to any 
situation. 

One day the cat was trotting out toward the barn, 
carrying in her teeth a piece of meat for her young. 
A bald eagle, which had been in the habit of hover- 
ing over the place, suddenly descended upon pussy, 
and whirled her upward in a rapid vertical flight. 
The path of ascent, to the eye of a spectator watch- 

|ing the scene, was clearly indicated by trifles of 


The | 


Carolina makes of flakes of mica and fills with red | 


| loose feathers violently tossed from the point of | 


combat. 

In time the struggling pair attained a giddy emi- 
nence, and came to a standstill in the sky. The 
eagle’s wings had dropped now and then, and he had 
| given plain evidence of pain and terror, yet not once 
| had his awful grip appeared to relax. 
| At length a descent was begun, with a rapidity 

which every moment increased, and the two animals 


and pussy, as soon as she felt terra firma beneath 
her feet, shot away for the barn, still carrying her 
original bit of meat. 

Investigation proved that the cat had 
eagle’s throat, and so lacerated his breast that his 
body was literally laid open. After his death in 
mid-air, however, she had been too clever to relax 
her hold, and thus fall to the ground, but had let her 
enemy serve as a parachute to ease the descent. At 
last accounts — was none the worse for her 
aérial flight and battle. 


> 
| STRAIGHTENED HIS LEGS. 


| It was rather a severe runaway. The carriage 
| was overturned. Colonel S——, who was driving, 
| was dragged at his horse’s heels for a hundred 
| yards, and his daughters were badly shaken by the 
| fall. “Nobody was seriously hurt, however, and the 
| laugh, which goes with almost everything in life, 
| came later. 
The next time that the colonel, who is a tall man, 
mounted the saddle of his tricycle for a short spin, 
he found that his feet reached quite to the ground, 
| instead of only to the treadles, as usual. 
| “Sambo,” said he, to the black man-of-all-work, 
| whom he suspected of using the tricycle without 
permission, ‘‘Sambo, have you seen anybody « good 
deal shorter than I am lowering this cycle saddle to 
| suit his own height?” 
Sambo came gravely up to the machine, staring at 
| the colonel’s long legs dangling to the ground. 
| “I ’clar’ to gracious, sah,” said he, “dat hoss got 


de ground! Dat tricycle saddle was plenty high for 


*long de ground by a runaway hoss, sah!” 
~~ _ 
A BEAUTIFUL PRAYER. 


The first four words of the Bible are the model 
motto for every enterprise and labor of man: “In 
the beginning GOD.” The late Prince Albert, Queen 
Victoria’s husband, evidently recognized this, and 


devout spirit. 

He built a beautiful home on the Isle of Wight, 
which he called Osborne House. When he and 
his wife went to live in it, he repeated this prayer, 
which Martin Luther had written in German, long 
before: 

“God bless our going out, nor less 
Our coming in, and make them sure: 
God bless our daily bread, and bless 
Whate’er we do—whate’er endure; 
In death unto His peace awake us, 
And heirs of His salvation make us.” 
nites j 
WELL ANSWERED. 


The simplest replies of children, uttered in all 
frankness and innocence, often contain an originality 
which is far more telling than the wit and wisdom 
of their elders. 

A little girl was so fond of her cat that she would 
scarcely allow it to go out of her sight. 

“Why do you pet your cat so much?” asked her 
mother. 

Mattie answered at once, a serious look upon her 
face, ‘This cat can’t go to heaven, you know!” 

And so the little one had determined to make sure 
that her pet had all the happiness possible for her 
on earth. 

a 


FRENCH POLISH. 


who did not admire the airs of a neighbor’s son, 
just returned home after a year’s post-graduate 
study in France. 

“Why, pa, I don’t see how you can call him 
green!” said the farmer’s daughter. ‘Such a splen- 
didly educated young man, and he’s been in Paris, 
too!” 


“Humph!” said her father. “I suppose you never 
heard of such a thing as Paris green!” 


—_———_—_—_. 
DANGEROUS. 


“What seems to be the matter with your wife?” 
asked a physician of an old negro who came to him 
for medical advice. 


‘*Well, she seems to be all bruk up,”’ was the reply, 


gwine ter come down wid dis ailment dey calls nar- 
vous preparation, sah; dat’s what Ise feerd of.” 


——__—_.@ -_ 


“AN early winter!’ exclaimed an “oldest inhabi- 





tant” who was given to romancing. “Pooh! I’ve 
seen six weeks of snow in the month of November!” 


your legs straightened out, sah, dragging you ’long | 


struck the ground at the very point where they had | 
| first encountered each other; but the eagle was dead, | 


cut the | 





you last time you rode it, sah. Powerful queer how | 
it straightens out a gentleman’s legs to be dragged 


began every important movement of his life in a) 





“That young man is terr’ble green,” said a farmer, | 


To break up a cold or a chill, no remedy excels 
“Brown's Household Panacea.” Y%centsabottle. [Adv. 
> 

Half of all sickness begins in a cold. Stop the 
cold and sickness is arrested. One cold stopped more 
than pays for the STANDARD THERMOMETER. [Adv. 

- > - 

For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- 
table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, 25 cents a bottle. Sold by druggists. [Adv. 








Dangerous Use of Strong Purgatives, 


Most pills, purgatives, and bitter waters, which act 
quickly upon the bowels, irritate and often destroy the 
mucous coats of the stomach and bowels. Indeed, their 
cathartic action is directly caused by the irritation of 
the bowels which they produce, Their action should be 
soothing and stimulating instead of irritating. A con- 
tinued use of such remedies produces chronic inflamma- 
tion of the stomach and bowels. This often ends in 
dangerous disease. ‘The use of the genuine imported 
Carlsbad Sprudel Salt is therefore much more to be 
recommended as an aperient, laxative, and diuretic. It 
aids digestion, dissolves tenacious bile, eliminates urea 
from the blood. It is highly beneficial in gout, rheu- 
matism, diabetes, and all liver diseases, because its 
action is due solely to its solvent and stimulating prop- 
erties. It soothes and allays inflammation, and is there- 
tore much preferable to all strong purgatives and bitter 
waters. 

Beware of imitations. 
Carlsbad Sprudel Salt and pamphlets mailed free. 
Eisner & Mendelson Co., sole agents, 6 Barclay Street, 
New York. Will mail one bottle upon receipt of $1.00. 





There are 
many white soaps, 
each 


represented to be 
‘just as good as the Ivory.” 
They are not, 

but like 

all counterfeits, 

they lack 

the peculiar 

and remarkable 
qualities of 

the genuine. 

Ask for 

Ivory Soap 

and 

insist upon having it. 
Tis sold everywhere. 


This preparation gives the best 


Dr. Toboldt’s lecture on 
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NOT 


How Cheap, 


BUT 


BLUE LABEL 
KETCHUP 


is made from crushed 


RED-RIPE TOMATOES, 


Slightly Seasoned with 
Pure Spices, thus re- 
taining the Natural 
Color and Flavor. 


Made and guaranteed by 


Curtice Brothers Co,, 


Rochester, N. Y. 





BY |" LAbey 
TOMATO 
KercHuP 


ESTER, N.Y 


Sold only in our pa- 
tented corrugated screw- 
cap bottles. 

Beware of Artificially Col- 
ored Catsups. 
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BEST &CO 





Comfort for the Boys, 
As Well as Style. 


| The PATENT ELASTIC WAIST BANDS in our 
| BOYS’ PANTS has contributed largely to the popu- 
| larity of our clothing—they enable us to make better 
| fitting Garments than can be worn with comfort 
| without them; and also prevent tearing off buttons 
and save buttonholes. They are in all our Suits, 
including the lowest-priced ones. 

| Our establishment, the largest in the 
_ world devoted to the outfitting of Boys, 
,Girls and Babies, with everything from 
Hats to Shoes, offers unequalled facilities, 
{and absent buyers are served by mail as 
well as if they were in the store. 








‘@atalogues furnished on application. 


\60 &62 West 23d St.,N.Y. 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


CIVEN 


AWAY! 


OPPORTUNITIES TO SECURE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





$50.00. $25.00. 


$15.00. $10.00, 





THE WATERBURY 


WATCH COMPANY 


OFFERS 


Four Prizes for the Best Essay 


UPON THE SUBJECT: 


“What the Waterbury Watch has Done for the World.” 





The following are conditions for competition: 
| FIRST. The essay must not contain more than one thousand words. 


SECOND. 


The writer must be between the ages of twelve and twenty-five years. 


THIRD. Each essay must be forwarded with some recognized retail watch-dealer’s certi- 
fication that the writer is within the specified age. 

| FOURTH. The article must be written on one side of the paper only. 

| FIFTH. For convenience of the type-setter it is preferable to use slips of paper about five 
inches wide and not over eight inches long—each sheet being numbered consecutively. 

SIXTH. We cannot return rejected MSS., but should we use any beside the four prize 
winners’ we will pay therefor an equal amount to the lowest prize—$10.00. 

SEVENTH. The Judges will be L. J. Mulford, Editor of “The Jewellers’ Circular;” John 
W. Senior, Editor of ‘‘The Jewellers’ Review,” and Geo. A. Reed, Editor of ‘‘The Waterbury.” 

EIGHTH. All competing Essays must be mailed on or before November 30, 1889. 

NINTH. Each Essay should be signed with a nom-de-plume, and accompanying it a 
sealed envelope with the nom-de-plume upon its face. This, of course, should be put within 





the cover of the manuscript. Inside the inclosed envelope should be a slip of paper with 


the nom-de-plume written upon it, and below that the writer’s full address. 


This envesupe 


will not be opened until after the judges have made their award. Follow these direc- 


tions explicitly. 


| TENTH. All communications must be addressed to the Editor of “The Waterbury,” 92 & 


“kind o’ onstrung, as it were, en Ise feerd she’s | 


94 Liberty Street, New York. 





The Waterbury Watch Co.,—in addition to their world-famous “Long- Wind, Series E,” which they continue to 
manufacture as heretofore, have brought out a new Short- Wind and Stem-Set watch, called “ Series J,” for gentle- 
men, and also a Short- Wind for ladies, known as “ The Ladies’ Waterbury, Series L.” All of these three Series are for 
sale only by retail watch-dealers. Our young friends should remember the new Short-Wind Waterbury’s—just tl 


thing for Christmas. 


THE WATERBURY WATCH CO., 92 & 94 Liberty Street, New York. 
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For the Companion. 


THE CHUM REPUBLIC. 


We had been for three months in the Gulf of 
Guinea, and had been successful in taking over 
one thousand barrels of oil. 

The casks containing our oleaginous wealth had 
been snugly stowed, and the heavy cutting-in 
tackle sent down from aloft. The decks were 
scraped and sanded; the rails and bulwarks thor- 
oughly scrubbed with lye, rinsed off with fresh 
water and painted; the iron was cleaned from 
rust; the hull 
had received 
a glossy coat 
of black ; the 
rigging had 
been set up 
taut, and the 
good ship 
Nautilus 
looked as 
smart and 
rakish as though she had 
never been engaged in 
such a dirty business as 
whaling. 
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by one of the three, while the others made their | An umbrella, held over his head by a boy, ob- 
way into the cabin. Before I could recover from | scured his features from view, but in response to 
the astonishment which had almost overwhelmed | an invitation from the captain to come on board 
me ever since these strange creatures had landed | the sunshade was closed, and the island potentate 
on our deck, I was addressed : | rose to his feet. Taking the umbrella, which he 


| wine. 


‘How you do? What you name? My name 
James Louis Coffee. Me big farmer. Make plenty 


All you hay giv me. You be my chum ?” 


Mr. Coffee accompanied this singular self-intro- | 





525 


found on inquiry that we were standing upon the 
graves of the ex-governors of Annobon! We 
| were in the Westminster Abbey of the Chum 
Republic. 

The priest was a small, unprepossessing darky 


handled with great care, from his page, he placed | who claimed to have been educated at the Portu- 


it under his arm, and grasping the man-ropes 


Be you chum. Evy ting blong me giv you. | stepped upon deck. 


Imagine a negro as black as a coal, slightly 
above the medium height, exceedingly scant in 


duction by laying at my feet a fine bunch of | flesh, bow-legged, with a ‘“‘plug”’ hat on his head, 


bananas, two fine apples, a cocoanut and a lot of | 
| 


oranges, grinning all the while, and showing a 


I replied to my new acquaintance, telling him I | 
should be very glad to have such an agreeable | 
fellow for my chum, and if he would wait until | 
my ‘“‘trick’’ was over at the wheel I would show 
him the contents of my chest. He gave a grunt | 
of acquiescence, and stepping back to the rail | 
stood gazing about with evident pleasure. | 

I now had a good opportunity to | 
examine my chum. He was nearly 
six feet in height, broad-shouldered, | 
straight as an arrow and perfectly 
proportioned. His eyes were large, | 
and had a soft, gentle expression | 
that betokened good-nature ; his nose | 








The skipper had decided 
torun down to St. Helena, 





and ship the oil home 
before proceeding to the 


y. 
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Annobon is an island ‘ ee was quite prominent, 


situated in lat. 1° 25' S., 

about two hundred miles 

off the African coast, and was discovered by the 
Portuguese on New Year's day, 1471, hence its 
name (Good Year). It is about five miles long 
by two miles broad. 

I was but sixteen years old, and had all tie 
curiosity which a boy of that age might be sup- 
posed to have, to see the natives of this little island 
of which we had heard a great deal. 

One morning soon after sunrise the cry came 
from aloft, ‘Land ho!” and in a few moments, 
from the deck the dark outline of the land could 
be seen against the sky nearly dead ahead We 
had a light breeze that carried us along over the 
smooth sea toward the land, which soon became 
quite distinct 

It was apparently a high mountain, and the 
summit, except a peak at. one side which rose 
heavenward like the spire of a cathedral, seemed 
perfectly flat, and covered with a growth of palms 
which also fringed its sides and were grouped 
about its base. 

In about an hour more we began to distinguish 
a collection of houses near the shore, and then we 
saw a number of canoes put out from the beach 
and make directly for the ship. When we had 
approached within about two miles of the island, 
these canoes, each containing between fifteen and 
twenty men, had come within hailing distance. 

They were paddling most vigorously; it was 
evident there was a struggle between them to see 
which would first reach the ship. All the time the 
air was filled with a confusion of voices, each try- 
ing to drown the sound of the other. 

The ship was running with a fair wind through 
the water at the rate of about eight knots. As 
the foremost canoe came alongside a line was 
thrown by one of the boat-steerers, and a chap in 
the how caught it. 

Allon board the Nautilus rushed to the side of 
the ship, expecting to see the frail craft swamped. 
For an instant it seemed certain that she would be, 
as she spun around in her career like a top, and 
came rushing and dancing under the counter. She 
Was half-full of water, but the negro pilot slacked 
away on the line until she was half a ship’s length 
astern, bobbing on the surface like a cockle-shell. 
The canoe was soon hauled up to the gangway, 
and its occupants swarmed upon the deck. 

Rach of the negroes was loaded down with a 
supply of frnit. Most of them had a large bunch 
of bananas, two or three cocoanuts, a couple of 
pineapples, and a supply of oranges contained in 
@ sea-grass bag suspended about the neck. How, 
laden »* chey were, they managed to get out of 
the cal. , Over the ship’s side and onto the deck, 
in the short time occupied in doing this, was a 
Wonder to me. 

As fast as they touched the deck they started 
for different parts of the vessel. Two or three 
began climbing the rigging to accost the men on 
the lookout aloft, others addressed themselves to 
members of the crew grouped about the foremast, 
and three of the visitors made a dash for the 
quarter-deck. 


I chanced to be at the wheel, and was accosted 


and was far different 
from the squatty facial 
appendage noticed in the Africans of the coast; 
his hair had less kink and more of a civilized curl 
to it; his skin was a shade between ebony and 
mahogany, and glistened in the sunlight like sable | 
armor. 

The only clothing that adorned the person of 
this swarthy Apollo consisted of a pair of breeches 
covering his middle, and reaching about half- 
way down his thighs. The groundwork of these 
breeches, judging from what was left of the waist- 
band, had originally belonged to a pair of gray | 
trousers. They now, however, exhibited a very 
artistic piece of patchwork, small squares of red | 
and blue flannel being interspersed with bits of 
green baize, and scraps of flour and salt sacks. 

One piece that lent a pecu- 
liarly ridiculous appearance 
to this iridescent garment 
was a patch, yellow in color, 
which bore upon it the legend 
in black letters, ‘‘Best hams.” 
I found afterward that this 
particular patch had been in- 
serted at the suggestion of the 
steward of a ship that had 
visited the island a few months 
before. 

“He nice chum,” said Cof- 
fee, in talking about him, 
‘make lots fun; laugh like 
nigger.’ 

In the meantime the other 
canoes had managed to make 
fast to the first, and their oc- 
cupants having reached the 
deck were busy in rushing 
about with their fruit offer- 
ings, and “‘chumming”’ with 
such of the crew as had not 
been selected by the first arri- 
vals. 

As soon as I had been re- 
lieved at the wheel, I invited 
my chum to the forecastle. I 
had put aside a bundle of 
patches, in anticipation of our 
visit to Annobon, having heard of the natives’ 
partiality for variegated scraps of cloth, and when 
these were brought out and unrolled, Chum Coffee 
was fairly beside himself with joy. He patted 
me on the head, and danced about the smoky 
forecastle as happy as a child. 

To the patches I added an old cotton shirt and 
a jackknife, which drew forth renewed thanks 
from the simple fellow. 

By this time we were close to the shore, and 
were soon swinging at anchor not above a cable 
length from the beach. Our visitors bidding us 
farewell were soon paddling homeward. 

The chums had hardly left when it was an- 
nounced that the governor was coming, and all 
hands were on the lookout to welcome the new 
arrival. As the canoe came alongside, we saw a 
negro seated in the stern, to whom the others 
appeared to pay considerable respect. 








his person arrayed in an abbreviated white cotton 


his arm, and you have a picture of the governor 
of Annobon in the year of grace 186—. 

The captain bowed with mock politeness, and 
invited the governor into the cabin. Followed by 
his youthful attendant who wore a dusky brown 
shirt, he stalked along the deck and entered the 
cabin. 

In a few moments the party again appeared, 


and the governor with his page, who this time | 


carried a good-sized bundle, passed over the side, 


and under the shade of his umbrella was paddled | 


ashore. 

The chief magistracy of Annobon is an elective 
office. It is bestowed on the native having the 
greatest number of cocoanut palins, 
generally several candidates, and the electors are 
the judges of their proper qualification for the 
office, that is, the ownership of the palms. 

A governor holds office until ten ships have 
visited the island, and as the coming of vessels is 
uncertain, so is the governor’s term. At the time 
of our visit the governor had carried the umbrella 
and worn the “plug’’ hat—which are the badges 
of office, and pass with it to the incumbent—for 
nearly two years, and had to see three more ships 
drop anchor before he gave way to his successor. 

There is a provision in their unwritten 
tion forbidding a governor holding two consecu- 

tive terms, but a native can be elected a second 

time after one term of service has intervened. 
The duties of the governor consist principally 
in boarding vessels and collecting *‘harbor dues,”* 
These dues are nominally five dollars, but a white 
cotton shirt is willingly accepted in lieu of all 
demands. The captain of the Nautilus had added 


constitu- 


a plug of tobacco and a piece of calico for the | 


governor's “lady”’ to the shirt, and these were the 
contents of the bundle the young page carried 
when he left the ship. 

The island was formerly claimed by Spain, but 
for many years that country has not attempted to 
exercise any jurisdiction over it, and it is to all 
intents and purposes independent. 

One of the peculiarities of these people is the 
names they bear. These are bestowed by sailors. 
Sometimes they are given in babyhood, but more 
often the native is advanced in years before he is 
thus christened. 

Among other distinguished names borne by the 
Annobonians were Tom Hyer, Yankee Sullivan, 
Daniel Webster, General 


Jackson and George 


Washington. ‘There were also Liverpool Jack and | 


Tom Cheat-em-all, the latter reputed to be the 


, greatest scamp on the island. 


The morning after our arrival nearly all the 
members of the crew were allowed to go ashore 
for liberty. 

It was Sunday, and most of us visited the 
church where a dusky priest arrayed in a white 
robe that did not reach quite to his knees, assisted 


by the youth who had acted as page to the gover- 
nor the day before, now dressed in a white shirt ; 


shirt, with a well-worn and faded umbrella under | 
magnificent mouthful of teeth. 


There are | 





| 


and swinging a censer, celebrated what he called | 


mass, though it was difficult to recognize in his 
outlandish actions and the gibberish he made use 
of, that beautiful and impressive ceremony. 

The church was built of palm logs, and thatched 
with the great leaves of the tree. At one end of 
the interior was an altar covered with cotton cloth, 
on which was a very roughly carved image of the 
mother and child. Two tallow candles on either 
side failed to add impressiveness to the service. 


The floor was earth, but was full of ridges. I 


| guese settlement of St. Paul de Loando. His 

acquisition of knowledge, however, was either 
sadly curtailed by circumstances, or else his nat- 
ural capacity was extremely limited, for he was 
densely ignorant. 

He displayed a book which contained what he 
‘alled his ‘“‘recommends.’’ These consisted of 
brief paragraphs, mostly in English, written by 
captains of vessels who had visited the island. He 
was accustomed to ask for a small cash subscrip- 
tion for the good of the church, and a recommend. 

The following, which I copied at the time, will 
give an idea of what these ‘‘recommends” were: 

“T certify that Father Paul, as he calls himself, is 
a harmless fool, though a great liar. 
“A, P. MARTIN, 
“Captain Ship Diana.” 

The priest was evidently given to drawing the 
long-bow, and we afterward found that his repu- 
| tation among the islanders was anything but what 
it should be. 

Following the visit to the church several of the 
| crew made a trip to the summit of the mountain. 
| There was a good road all the way made by the 

natives in going and returning to their ‘‘farms.’’ 

At a height of twenty-five hundred feet we 
found ourselves on the bank of a small lake of 

| clear and sweet water. This covers the greater 
part of the main summit of the mountain, and is 
about three-fourths of a mile in circumference. 
It is surrounded by a thick growth of palms from 
which the natives obtain their wine. 

The island is of volcanic origin, and the lake 
occupies the interior of the’crater. It is a mystery 
where the fresh water comes from, but it is as cool 
|and pure as that of a wayside spring in the tem- 
|perate zone. The overflow finds its way in a 
roaring torrent, interspersed with occasional cas- 
| cades, to the sea near the village. From it the 
| ship’s water-casks were filled the next day. 

We spent some time watching the natives ascend 
| their palm-trees for the purpose of obtaining the 
wine, which had dripped into the calabashes sus- 
pended the day before below an incision made 
near the top of the tree. 

The village contained, at the time of our visit, 
about three hundred souls. They are a mild- 
mannered, simple people, and would well repay 
| missionary effort. 
| Noone can tarry at Annobon long enough to 
| see and know something of its natural beauties, 
| and become acquainted with its gentle inhabitants, 
| without being charmed and interested with the 
| Chum Republic. W. A. Boyce. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW | BECAME A JOURNALIST. 


The unfamiliarity of the name signed at the 
foot of this article will show at once that the 
career herein described has 
not led to fame or pre-emi- 
nence. Journalism of the best 
sort is still rigidly anony- 
mous, and the identity of the 
individual is completely 
merged in the paper he works 
for ; he is only one wheel in an 
apparatus of many wheels. 

But if this were not so, the 
writer would still have to con- 
fess that the place he has 
achieved for himself could not 
be considered a remarkable 
one in any way, and it is be- 
cause his experiences have 
been like those of the average 
worker, rather than of the ex- 
ceptional few who win dis- 
tinction, that they may be 
worth reading, showing, as 
they do, the chances of success 
a young man unknown, and 
without influential friends or 
unusual abilities, may have in 
a profession which undoubt- 
edly possesses many attrac- 
tions. 

To say that he had a “call” 
to journalism would be too 
much, for the word implies 
the irresistible assertion of genius, but almost 
from his earliest days he had an ambition to 
become a journalist, and no other occupation had 
so strong a hold on his imagination. 

The journalist always seemed to him to be the 
modern knight-errant travelling through the world 
to put down injustice and proclaim righteousness. 
So completely was he possessed by this feeling, 
that every one connected with a newspaper became 
exalted through his hero-worship. 

“T would rather be the poorest journalist than 
the richest merchant,’’ I once declared to a Con- 
gressman who was quizzing me, and could not 
understand the smile which that gentleman found 
it impossible to conceal. 

Time showed, of course, that my chosen profes- 
sion was not all that my fancy painted it, and 
more than one of those I set up as heroes has 
turned out to be of very common clay indeed, but 
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if it had not been for such dreams, and the single- | 
ness of purpose which come of them, I am assured 
that my modest talents would not have served me as 
well as they have done. All my ambitions and all | 
my energies were concentrated on the one pursuit. 

At sixteen years of age I was compelled to earn a 
living, and my thoughts at once turned to a news- | 
paper office. But my friends dissuaded me from | 
immediately entering what they all regarded as a 
most precarious vocation—hardly a profession at all. | 
Confusing the conditions of journalism with the 
conditions of literature, they said, ‘‘“Go into some 
business, and when you have made a fortune then 
you can write books.” 

This was well-meant but one-eyed advice, which 
they reinforced by the old proverb that literature is | 
a good walking-stick, but a poor crutch. | 

Of all-things in the world there was not another | 
so distasteful to me as a merchant’s office. I hated 
account books as much as I loved books of other | 
kinds. I was not “quick at figures,” that require- 
ment which seemed so inseparable in advertisements 
for clerks, and in business I should have been under 
every disadvantage. 

Deferring my ambition, I took a place which my 
friends found for me in a lawyer’s office, and for 
several months worked there, copying letters and 
documents, and making abstracts of deeds in the 
Cook County Court-house. I was far from content, 
however, and, encouraged by the acceptance of some 
articles which I had submitted to a minor periodical, 
I made up my mind that I would take all the risks 
and try journalism. | 

It was a bold resolution, a faint hope. What place | 
could there be in a busy newspaper office for a per- 
fect greenhorn, who was more likely to be in the 
way than of any assistance? As often as a vacancy 
occurred, had not the editor a son of his own, ora 
son of a friend, to put into it? 

But courage was one of my characteristics, and I 
sat down and wrote a letter describing my qualifica- 
tions to the editors of about twenty different papers. 

They were not numerous, those qualifications. All 
I could say was that I was ambitious, energetic, | 
anxious to succeed, and willing to work for a very 
small salary. My education was that of the public | 
school only, but I had supplemented it by wide read- 
ing, especially of history and biography. I sent 
at the same time copies of those of my articles 
which had been printed, and these were the best 
proofs of my ability I could offer. 

Editors are constantly receiving letters of this 
kind, a hundred of them to perhaps one vacancy, 
and many a disappointed youth knows how often | 
they are left unanswered. But in this case all the 
editors responded, and I think now that there must 
have been something which interested them in my 
letter or articles, or that I gave some evidence of 


| 
eligibility, since, quite unknown and without ates, 


ence, I received such unusual attention. 

There was an answer from Horace Greeley, another 
from Charles A. Dana, another from William Cullen 
Bryant, and another from Murat Halstead. It was 
gratifying to have letters from men of such distine- 
tion, but they had no place for me. Another letter 


was from an editor in Philadelphia, who wrote to me 
cancies in the editorial department, but there is one | 


vacancy still worse on the ground floor, and the} 


with astonishing frankness: ‘There are several va- 


cashier is its much-harried victim. You might come 
here, but you would starve to death, and saddle your 
friends with the expenses of a funeral.” 

Even this did not shake my faith in the dignity of 
journalism. I had not done laughing at it when I 
opened another letter written in a fine, crabbed hand 
like the scratching of a diamond on a window-pane, 
and as I slowly deciphered its contents, my heart 
gave a bound. 

The letter was from the late Samuel Bowles, and— 
it seemed incredible—it offered me a place on the 
staff of the Springfield Republican. 

Mr. Bowles was one of the most brilliant journal- 
ists America has ever had, a pungent writer anda 
scientific newsgatherer, and though he was a mar- 
tinet in his office, and hid one of 
the kindliest of natures under an 
acrid manner, he took an unfeigned 
pleasure in instructing young men in 
his profession. 

It was night when the recruit pre- 
sented himself at the Republican 
office; the presses were rattling, and 
all the upper windows shining with 
the light of the nocturnal activity. 

After a few brusque preliminary 
words, the great editor handed to me a col- 
umn article cut out from one of his exchanges. 

“Take that article and boil it down,” he 
said; “let me see how short you can make it.” 

The recruit bent over it with a pencil; repeti- 
tions and unnecessary adjectives were cut out; 
long sentences knitted into brief ones; all irrelevan- 
cies disposed of. He went over it a second and third 
time; he had reduced it from a column to less than 
half of that space, and it looked as if not another 
word could be omitted without breaking the thread 
of the story or spoiling its completeness. 


But when he returned it to Mr. Bowles, that gen-| could not afford a hack, so I set off at arun for the | 


tleman snorted at it, and made an attack upon it 
with his own pencil, cutting it down to less than a 
quarter of a column without sacrificing any essential 
fact. 

Condensation is a fine thing, as Charles Reade 
once said, and to know how to condense judiciously, 
to get all the juice without any of the rind or pulp, 
is as important to the journalist as a knowledge of 
anatomy is to the figure painter. His whole life, if 
it is spent in the service of a daily newspaper, is a 
struggle to squeeze into one column as much matter 
as seems to require two columns. 

Nothing is more mistaken than the idea that an 
editor’s difficulty lies in finding enough matter to fill 
the space at his disposal; it is just the reverse. 
Night after night, in cities like New York and Boston, 
every newspaper has to abandon dozens of columns 
of really valuable contributions already in type, 
simply because when condensation has been carried 


to the extreme and every redundancy lopped off, the | 


paper is still too small to hold them. 

Mr. Bowles prided himself on his skill in “boiling 
down” columns into paragraphs, and paragraphs 
into sentences, and soon instructed his new assistant 


| three-quarters of a column. 








| 





style. 

For several months I worked under Mr. Bowles, 
my duties being the preparation of paragraphs from 
the “exchanges,” and his direction was invaluable 
to me during this period; but I was anxious to enter 
the larger field of metropolitan journalism, and 
within a year made several applications for a place 
on the great dailies published in New York. Letter 
after letter came to discourage me, but as often as a 
negative reply reached me, I despatched a fresh 
application. 

At last an opening appeared like a rift in the 
clouds, narrow, but still wide enough to let out a ray 
of sunshine. 

“Your letter persuades me,” said the editor of the | 
Tribune, “that you are just the sort of man I wish | 
to attach to my staff, but there is no vacancy. Still, | 
if you come to New York, I think I can promise you 
at least enough work to pay your board bill.” 

I went, and was put among a crowd of “space- 
men” and “outsiders” employed to assist the regular 
salaried reporters. At half-past ten every morning, 
all the members of the city department were ex- 
pected to be present at the office, and at that hour | 
the city editor had made up the “assignment book,” | 
in which the reporters found opposite to their names 
the duties respectively assigned to them for the day. 

How eagerly I read it, sometimes to find my own 
name in it, sometimes to find my name crowded out. | 
It was an index to the extraordinary variety that 
enters into a reporter’s life,—one man would be sent 
off to a wedding, another to a funeral, another to} 
Wall Street, another to the slums. Scarcely a spot 
in the city was left uncovered in the strenuous 
search for news. 

These were busy times in New York; the notorious 
Tweed “ring”? was being overthrown, and the prog- 
ress of the raid on these political thieves filled the 
papers to the exclusion of other news. There was 
usually more work than the regular staff could attend 
to, though it included about thirty salaried reporters, 
and after they had been sent in every direction there | 
still remained a number of “assignments” for the | 
“outsiders” who were waiting for a chance job. 

The first assignment entrusted to me was a meet- 
ing of coopers at Military Hall in the Bowery, and 
that yielded only a few lines. Then I was sent to 
describe the abominable condition of some of the 
markets, owing to the malfeasance of the “ring.” 

I waited at the office to see a proof of my article, 
and went home happy on finding that it filled nearly 
Three-quarters of a 
column at ten dollars per column—the price then paid 














| to “‘outsiders’—would make seven dollars and a half, 


a good day’s work, thought I. But the next morning 
I found that as the pressure on his space had in- 
creased, the night-editor had been obliged to cut my 
article down to about ten lines. 

I haunted the office early and late, but everything 


I did was compressed into a meagre paragraph, and | 


at the end of a week my total earnings amounted to 
less than five dollars. 

The results of the second week were a little better, 
and of the third week were better still, though not 
yet enough to pay my expenses, moderate as they 
were. 

Before the end of the month, however, I was sent 
to Norwalk to look up some fraudulent transac- 
tions of one of the members of the “ring,” and 
through real estate records and the town officials, I 
discovered some convincing proofs of his rascality. 


After I had gathered my material, I had just time | 


to catch the Boston express for New York, and sit- 
ting on one trunk in the baggage car, I made a desk 
of another, and dashed off my article as the train 
whirled along through the night. I appreciated the 





| value of the facts I had obtained, and knew that I 


| could elaborate them to any extent I pleased, and 
my pencil flew over the paper with a facility of 
which I had not thought it capable. 

When we reached Forty-second Street it was close 
| upon midnight, and no horse-car was visible. I 





| office, and never stopped until I breathlessly dropped 


| my article on the city editor’s desk. 

| The next morning the article appeared “‘double- 
| leaded” in the most prominent part of the front 
| page; it made a sensation, and in the afternoon the 
city editor came to me and told me that there was a 
place for me on the regular staff with a salary of 
| twenty-five dollars a week. 

Since then I have climbed several rounds of the 
journalistic ladder. I have seen service as a reporter 
in the varied highways and byways of the city; as a 
special correspondent in foreign countries, and as an 
editor writing articles in the small hours of the morn- 
ing. At thirty-five I have a salary of three thousand 
dollars a year, and looking among my friends in 
other professions, I cannot see that I have any 
reason to be dissatisfied with the pecuniary results 
of my own. 

Have I any advice to offer? Only that which may 
be gathered between the lines of this article. I do 
| not think a boy will succeed in journalism unless he 

has some special aptitude. A knowledge of type- 

setting, shorthand and telegraphy may all be useful 
to him, but more important to him than these is the 
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in the art, which is doubly serviceable as it teaches | possession of a forcible style, a clear head, and 
one not only to eliminate all that is superfluous in | above all else, what Mr. Bowles called ‘‘a nose for 
others, but also to restrain and solidify one’s own 





news.” C. F. SOUTHWELL. 


| 
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For the Companion. | 


BUB AND BROAD. 


In order to stimulate the boys to use care and | 
acquire skill in the training of oxen and horses, the | 
managers of the agricultural society in my native 
county once offered premiums of fifteen, ten and 
five dollars, respectively, to be awarded to the three 
lads, under fifteen years of age, who should exhibit 
the best pairs of trained yearling steers at the next 
annual fair and cattle-show in October. The test 
of excellence was 
to be the behavior 
and performance 
of the steers when 
yoked and attached 
to a load, and, 
generally, whatever 
should demonstrate 
the discipline and 
intelligence of the 
animals, and the 
skill and patience 
of their youthful 
teamsters. 

The offer was an- 
nounced a year in 
advance of the time 
of the fair, and 
soon within the 
county limits rath- 
er more than a hun- 
dred pairs of calves 
were running about 
under tiny yokes, 
supervised by as 
many aspiring 
urchins. Some of 
the little fellows 
quite successfully 
trained and man- 
aged their young cattle, but by far the greater num- 
ber lacked the necessary patience and perseverance, 
or failed in their endeavor because their steers 
proved to be stupid and intractable. 

At the fair grounds, on the day of the exhibition, 
eight yokes of yearlings, guided by their young team- 
sters, “performed” in a way that won great applause, 
and several pairs of the steers were sold on the spot, 
at prices which well repaid the lads for their pains 

A whimsical adventure befell a lad who was very 
desirous to compete for a prize, but who had only 
one calf, and that a black one. Black, particularly 
the brindled black of the old or “native’”” breed of 
cattle, is not a favorable color, for such animals are 
usually violent of temper and impatient of restraint. 

The lad’s name was Sylvester. He was ip his 


twelfth year,—a great, simple-hearted, clumsy, | 


cherry-cheeked boy whom I remember well. At 
the district school he sat on the seat in front of mine 
for several terms. 
him the odd “given” name of Ivory, but at home 
and at school he was called “Bub,” and sometimes in 
sport “Ivory Bub,” in allusion to his very white skin. 

Bub’s father had given him the black calf the pre- 
vious spring, and had promised also to give him a 
“mate” for the calf. This he had not done, and Bub, 
who had sought far and near for a black calf to mate 
his little “Broad,” at last, in his impatience, began 
to “break” the little animal without the mate, which 
he still hoped to find. 

He had determined to name his steers Bright and 
Broad, and with considerable ingenuity had made a 
yoke and bows with which to couple them when the 
mate should be found. 

For the training of Broad alone he 
fashioned on a small scale what far- 
mers call a “crooked yoke,” in which 
the steer could be yoked singly, and 
made to pull a load. But this arrange- 


necessary that the steer should become 
accustomed to working with a mate. 
But at last he hit on the plan of yok- 
ing himself up with little Broad, to 
uct as his mate. 

A party of us boys, who were passing 
the Sylvester farm one March day, saw 
y Bub and Broad yoked together, and 


stove-wood, from the wood-lot to the 
house door. It was a most amusing 
spectacle. Ivory, with his neck be- 
neath the yoke and his head thrust 
through the ‘“‘bow,” was toiling sturd- 
ily forward, bent half double, with his 
hands placed on his knees to support his body. 

“Come up, Broad,” we heard him mutter in low, 
“booing” tones. “Jess see how Bright is pullin’! 
Steady, Broad, do jess as Bright ’s a-doin’. 
Broad; that’s right, nice feller; now haw, Broad, 
haw, don’t ye feel yer mate a-hawin’?” and then he 
reached up and patted the black calf with one hand. 

Bub’s head was held so low that he did not see us. 
We crept along behind the queer team, almost unable 
to suppress our mirth. 

At length one of the boys laughed outright, which 


caused Bub, much abashed, to look around and | 


hastily to release himself from his bovine yoke- 
fellow. We chaffed Bub somewhat. 

“But I’ve got him to ‘break,’ ” he replied, soberly, 
“and [ couldn’t think of no other way.” 

For more than a week Ivory continued to yoke 
himself every day with his steer, but it proved to be 
not an entirely safe procedure. 

Toward the latter part of March, when the snow 
was soft and the roads “slumpy,” several lads of the 
vicinity, each of whom was training a yoke of year- 
lings, got together one day to compare teams and 
see who had the best results to show thus far. Ivory 
had in some way heard of this gathering, and the 
boys had not been long together at the barnyard, 
which was their place of meeting, when they beheld 
“Bub and Broad” coming slowly along the road. 

The little black steer had probably never been so 
far from home before, and although quite docile in 
his native barnyard, he showed signs of alarm and 





His parents had bestowed upon | 


ment was unsatisfactory, for it was | 


pulling a large hand-sled, loaded with | 


Gee, | 
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insubordination at the sight of the many new objects 
which met his wild, round eyes, and Ivory found it 
difficult to urge him on. 

“Here comes Bub and Broad!” the other boys ex. 
claimed, as the oddly-mated pair came in sight. 
“Now for some fun!” and they all started out to 
meet the queer turnout. 

Unfortunately, a large, good-natured Newfound. 
land dog had accompanied his young master to the 
gathering, and was as ready for fun as the lads 
themselves. Joyously barking he dashed on ahead 
of the boys. At sight of the dog the little ster 
stopped short. Then, despite Bub’s efforts to contro} 
him, he wheeled suddenly and ran. In vain the boys 
tried to call Lion back, and equally vain were 
Ivory’s authoritative shouts of ‘“Whoa-hush, Broad!” 

With tail erect 
the steer ran for 
home, bounding 
like a deer. In an 
instant Bub was 
whisked off his feet, 
and dragged by the 
neck through the 
snow like a log. 

The horrified boys 


gave chase with 
alarmed  outcries, 
which only in 


creased the steer’s 
terror, and it was 
not till he turned 
into the Sylvester 
dooryard that the 
bow-pin broke off 
and the bow slipped 
out, leaving poor 
Bub an inert luinp 
in the water and 
snow by the road. 
side. 

The pursuing boys 
came up a minute 
later, just as Ivory’s 
parents rushed out 
to take him up. In 
the words of one of the lads who was present: “He 
was choked till his face was black. The skin was 
torn from his neck, on both sides, where the ‘bow’ 
had come against it, and he was wet and covered 
with mud and snow from head to heels!” 

It was several minutes before he could be resusci- 
tated. But he recovered and, except that his neck 
was sore and stiff for a few days, was little the 
worse for his hazardous adventure. Nor was his 
zeal in training little Broad abated. His parents 
wisely forbade that he should yoke himself again 
with the little black steer, and Ivory did not appear 
in the final competition at the fair grounds. 
| He took the matter greatly to heart, but his cup of 
bitterness was sweetened by a special premium be 
stowed on him by the “judges” of the competition, 
who had ascertained and taken into consideration 
all the circumstances of Ivory’s ambition and fail 
ure. 

After the prizes were awarded, one of the judges 
made a little speech to the boys and crowd, in the 
course of which he told the story of “Bub and 
| Broad.” A “gratuity” of seven dollars was after- 
| ward given to Ivory. 
| It was said that one of the judges opposed this be- 

stowal, on the ground that a boy who did not know 
jany better than to yoke himself up with a black 
yearling was not worthy of encouragement. But 
the majority thought differently, and so Ivory’s ad 
venture ended as well as could have been expected. 
C. A. STEPHENS. 





For the Companion. 


MILLY’S OMELETTE. 


“Auntie,” exclaimed Milly Doane, as she came 
eagerly into the sitting-room without stopping to 
remove her hat and wrap, “‘Are there any eggs in 
the house, or shall I run out and get some? We 
learned just the loveliest omelette in cooking-class 
to-day, and I want to make one for lunch this noon. 
I say loveliest because it really was lovely, besides 
being delicious to eat. It rose up two inches high, 
and staid there. It was shaded from white up to 
primrose-yellow, orange-color and golden-brown. 
That artist Whistler over in England would call it a 
symphony in yellow, I know he would! I want to 
make one to-day, to-morrow and next day, so as to 
| know that omelette by heart and never forget it! 
Are there eggs in the house?” 

Miss Doane raised her eyes from her sewing, and 
the first smile her face had known that day came 
upon it then. She was a tailoress by trade, working 
at home on boys’ trousers and jackets, and sometimes 
on men’s overcoats when Cutter & Co. were overrun 
with orders. 

When a woman has to earn her own living and do 
all her housework, too, her cooking is apt to suffer. 
The thing she can get quickest is the thing she gets 
oftenest; she will make the cold bits do when a little 
time and attention would convert them into a dainty 
dish, and her food being neglected, she is insutli- 
ciently nourished. 

Miss Doane’s bright young niece had come from 
another town to stay with her aunt a few months, 
and to take a full course of cooking-lessons. 

“It’s all in the way of business,” Milly had ex- 
plained to her. ‘My sisters both went to teaching as 
soon as they left the High School. But I’m going to 
strike out on a new line. I'll take the whole course 
in cooking, plain and fancy dishes, and all, and then 
I'll form a class of my own, yes, a dozen of them 
when I go home.” 

So she began with zeal, and already three or four 
dainty but inexpensive dishes had relieved her aunt’s 
table from its monotony of tea, dry bread, fried 
potatoes, shaved beef, and an occasional thin steak. 

Now to-day came the omelette. Milly found the 
eggs, and went to work. 

“Tt only takes two eggs, auntie,” she said, “and 
you'll be surprised to see how much it makes. I'll 
read you the recipe so you’ll know what [I’m doing 
when you hear me beating and stirring. Listen. 

“*Yolks of two eggs beaten till light-colored and 
thick, two tablespoons milk, one saltspoon salt, ove 
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quarter saltspoon pepper. Beat the two whites till 
stiff and dry. Cut and fold them lightly into the 
yolks till just covered.’ 

“ «There, that composes the omelette. Then Pll 
take your little, smooth spider, set it where it will 
get hot, and put a teaspoonful of butter in it.” 

Milly flew around, and soon had her omelette 
whipped up high and light. Then as the butter bub- 
bled in the spider, she quickly poured the mixture 
in, spreading it out evenly, and called her aunt to 
come and watch the browning. 

“You stand there, Aunt Frances,” she said, ‘“‘and 
get a plate warm for me, while I keep this from 
burning. I keep slipping my knife under a little to 
see the minute it browns. There, it’s brown! Now 
I set it in the hot oven a minute just to let the top 
dry off, and now, look at me! I turn it half over. 
Isn’t that lovely? 

“Do you dare hold the hot plate over the spider, 
auntie, and turn it just as I turn the spider, so the 
omelette will drop right on it without being dis- 
turbed?”’ 

Miss Doane didn’t dare, but Milly did. Her firm, 
young hands turned plate and spider over together, 
and the omelette was dished. It was more than two 
inches high this time, all golden-brown and yellow, 
and it made the nicest little hot lunch that Miss 
Doane had had in her own home for,—well, it would 
be too bad to tell for how long. 


+~or 
SUDDENLY CONVERTED. 


It was Doctor Chalmers, we believe, who wrote at 
some length of the “expulsive power of a new 
affection.” His doctrine received a modern illustra- 
tion in the streets of New York the other day, 
according to the Times, though it was of a sort 
hardly dignified enough, perhaps, for pulpit use. 


A big truck was loaded with empty and coverless 
packing-boxes, and “on behind,” out of the driver’s 
sight, was a messenger boy. The fellow was not 
only enjoying a free ride, but was at the same time 
amusing himself by preventing another messenger, 
representing a rival company, from sharing the 
same privilege. 

The boy on foot was tormenting his more favored 
rival by various contemptuous remarks, and finally 
the latter grew so angry that he jumped to the 
ground with some half-understood threat to ‘smash 
the other’s eyes.” 

Just then the truck ran against an obstruction, 
and off tumbled one of the big cases. It fell open- 
side down, and in an instant both boys were lost to 
sight. 

The driver heard a loud scream, and turned so 
suddenly that he himself went backward into an- 
other of the cases. A policeman hastened to his 
rescue, and pulled him out. 

Then the two men turned their attention to the 
box on the ground, from beneath which all this time 
proceeded piercing cries. 

As quickly as possible it was lifted, and behold, 
there were the two boys, who, half a minute be- 
fore, were hot for a fight, now with their arms about 
each other’s necks, looking like a pair of long- 
separated brothers. 





The value of the STANDARD THERMOMETER in 
maintaining HEALTH cannot be over-estimated. [Adv, 
we 

Time tells, 50 years, Vegetable Pulmonary Bal- 
sam of Cutler Bros., Boston, stands A No.1. Try it.[ Ado. 
— 

Burnett’s Cocoaine.—A PERFECT DRESSING FOR 
THE HAIR.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized COCOA-NUT OIL, prepared 
expressly for this purpose. Vo other compound possesses 
the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair. It is conceded by all who 
have used it to be the best and cheapest Hair Dressing in 
the World. 








THE “DERBY,” 


Our newCART. Just Pa- 





tented. A sure winner. Perfection 
atlast. Write for free Catalogue to 


The Anderson & Harris Car- 
riage Co., Elmwood Place, Ohio. 


Every one who writes letters often is at loss for 
the right word to use and how to spell it. The 


DICTIONARY PORTFOLIO 


contains eighteen thousand words most used and 
hundreds of synonyms. It is bound in flexible 
leather, with leather pockets for paper and envel- 
opes, eight blotter leaves and forty-eight pages of 
words. Size 10x7in. Send for illustrated circular. 
JOHN C, PEIRCE, 110 W. 5th St., Cincinnati, O. 
. cae Great Indoor Game 
For Children 
and Adults. 
Fine Christmas 
or Birthday pres- 
ent. Complete set 
$1.00, of. Dealers 
or Coughlin 4 
ter Co., postpai 
Lovell, } 4 












| PEERLESS PARLOR TENNIS SET. 

































Our mail order service ena- 
Clothe bles persons, however remote, 
to easily obtain, at first hands, 
your clothes of a higher grade than 
country dealers handle. 
Descriptive book and 
Boys. samples free. 
Rogers, Peet & Co., New York. 
ARTSHORNS Se 
AELLOTIUEN J_ SHADE RO 
Beware of Imitations. 
NOTICE ON 
— LABEL, 


AND GET 
THE GENUINE 









and Great Strength. 
Packed in 


each, guaranteed 





aromatic qualities. 


Thos. Wood & Co., Imp’ters & Roasters, Boston, Phila., Chicago. 


Acme Mocha & Java | 


air-tight 
eans, holding 2 pounds 
full 
weight, retaining its fine 


THE YOUTH’S 








COMPANION. 





DR. PRICE’S COOK BOOK, | 
containing excellent receipts for mak- | 
ing Bread, Biscuits, Cakes, Pastry, | 
Puddings, etc. All carefully tested, 


RENEE ET 
r R Ee E and arranged in simple and practical | 
form. Address, PRICE BAKING | 


NENA. 
POWDER CO., Chicago, Ill. Mention Companion. | 


FE STERBROOK’S 


ESTERBROOK & 
a EX 


DRA SEINE: 
EXTRA FINE PEN, No. 333. 


| For fine writing and school use. Sample dozen, 
| 10 cents. Quarter gross, 25 cents. 


ESTERBROOK & CO., 26 John St., New York. 


Pure, Palatable, Popwiar 


Guaranteed Pure Bee. 
in concentrated form; soli 
in jars, liquid in bottles. 

ousekeepers find it 
invaluable for soups,stews, 
meat sauces, bouillon, ete. 
s Beef Tea, strongly 
recommended by leading 
physicians, for invalids, in- 
fants and others. Appetiz- 
N inz and strengthening. Ask 
your druggist or grocer for 


ARMOuUR’S BEEF EXTRACT 
Or send &0c, for sample package and 
descriptive pamphlet, to 
ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 
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FREE 
Our Special Catalogue 


FINE PLUSH CLOAKS 


Of our own manufacture, made 
from the very best wearing and 
most beautiful Silk Seal Plushes, 
Elegant satin linings,correct styles, 
superior fit, finish and workman- 
ship. The extreme low prices in- 
sure a wonderful sale. The book 
also contains a complete descriptive 
price-list of our enormous stock of 


DRESS SILKS. 


Write to-day for Book. 


& Bros. 69 State Street, 


WE MAIL TO 


ab 








CHICAG 


Departments: 
Commercial. 
English. 
Shorthand. 
Military. 
By reason of 
—knowledge that preparce young people for earning a living and becoming useful members of so: 


become THE MOS 
| tronage and a superior class of 
ew term opens November 


5 es 


Pe 


its reputation for providing the most thorough and complete knowledge of the practical t 


NSPICUOUS COMMERCIA 
The Twenty-fifth Annual Catal 





THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE 


“GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COS 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Ts absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
| SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health, 










Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & co., Dorchester, Mass. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY! 


We have just issued two musical gems: one is a song 
entitled ‘‘The Ship That Carries Me Home,” 
which is not only very beautiful, but populer: the other 
is ‘*The Allison Waltz,” by F. W. Meacham, author 
of “Dance of the Fairies Polka,” as played by all the 
orchestras. The regular price of these pieces is 60 cents 
each, but to introduce them in every home, we will, on 
receipt of 40 cents, send either of the above, and with 
each order send free ten complete pieces of our 
very latest vocal and instrumental music, full 





| size (113%sx13 in.), printed on elegant heavy 


music paper, and would cost $4.00 if bought at 
music stores; or, if you will send 80 cents for both, 
we will send twenty-five pieces free. A magnificent 
collection. A good —s paid to canvassing agents for 
“Woodward’s Musical Monthly” (sample copy and 
terms, ten cents). 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
842 and 844 Broadway, New York. 
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THE GREAT CHINA TEA C0, Give away as Premiums 


White Tea Sets. 56 and 70 pieces, with $10 and $11 orders. 
Decorated Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $11 and $15 orders. 
Moss Rose Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $18 & $20 orders. 
White Imported Dinner Sets. 119 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Decorated Imported Dinner Sets, 112 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Decorated Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $10 orders. 
Moss Rose Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $15 orders. 
Hanging Lamp with Decorated Shade, with $10 orders. 
Stem Winding Swiss Watch, Ladies’ or Boys’ with $10 orders. 
The same Premiums allowed on Coffee as Tea. Send your 
address for our 64 page nN d Catal 

complete Premium and Price List.—Mention this C0. 

” 


Address THE GREAT CHINA TEA 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Wide Awake. 

Y iiliieronaith Practical. 
Thorough. 
Complete. 

Prosperous. 
yrauches 
ety, this has 
n this country. It has a very large 
ogue will be mailed to any address. 
& ROGERS, Rochester, N. Y. 
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L SCHOOL i 


WILLIAMS 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is Prepared from the Best and 
Purest Vegetable Remedies. In 
Strength and Curative Power it Is 


culiar 


To Itself 








Cash 





— ee 
ENCLISH DECORATED 
Dinner Set, No. 90, 112 Pieces. 
Premium with an order of $20.00. 


Or packed and delivered at depot for 
| 8.50 Cash. We have hundreds of other 
| Sets, plain and decorated. 


THE LONDON TEA CoO., 


$300 


sol 


W 


Lamps, etc. 
up Clubs for Tea, Coffee, Spices and Extracts, we offer 
premiums. In buying Tea and Coffee from us, you get full 
value for the money invested and get a premium, a 
et goods that are direct from the IMPO CRS 
muy Tea and Coffee from your grocer you pay three or four 
profits and pay for a premium but do not get it. In an article 
published in one of the largest dailies in this country it was 
claimed the tea bought from the retail grocer showed a profit 
of 100 per cent. The moral is plain, buy from first hands. 

We have been doing business in Boston for 15 years, and Thou- 
sands of COMPANION readers who have been our customers will 
testify to our undoubted reliability. We do a business of nearly 

,000 yearly, 
Tea and Toile ; 
amount to $40,000 this year aside from our 
fee sales. 
ted Price and Premium list tells the whole story. 
like to mail it to all who write for it; it costs you nothing and 
will interest you. 


E are IMPORTERS of Tea and Coffee, China 
and Crockery, and do the largest Tea and Coffee 
business in Boston (direct with consumers). Wealso 
carry a large stock and sell at the lowest_possible 

prices Dinner and Tea Sets, Silver-plated Ware, 

To those who take the time and trouble to 


nd you 


RTERS. If you 


and we expect our Cash sales of Dinne 
Sets, Silver Ware, Lam 


r 
8, etec., will 
J ‘ea and Cof- 
(Rogers Knives $3.50 per dozen.) Our je 2 

e 


0 pages. 
Washington Street, Boston. 








an 
investigate this. 


Illustrated circulars free. 








REWELL RACHET MOP, ™% 
Latest and Best Self-Wringing Mop. 


Valuable improvements over all others, Perfect 
rachet device for holding cloth 


in years. No experience necessary. Our methods, 

merits of the mop, assure success. Best terms. 
We allow for freights. Energetic men and women 
NO FORTUNE TO OFFER TO YOU 
BUT SPLENDID RETURNS FOR HONEST LABOR. 






when wrung. 


This feature alone worth the price. Heavy twine P 
ss COFFEE cloths knit by a patent process, Outwear all other ZB 
is the highest ideal of a cloths, yet easy to wring, and absorb water like a =. 
fine drinking coffee. sponge. Malleable castings. Steel wire. Bright 
Healthful, Stimulating finish. Cannot rust. Hard wood handles. Only 
Nutritious. Unequalled perfect self-wringing mop. Agents just start- 
for its uniform Fine ed report tremendous sales and success beyond their 
Aroma, Choice Flavor | ! expectations. The greatest labor-saving invention 


527 
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| Stop that 
) 

{Curonic Coven Now!) 
| "| 
For if you do not it may become con- ) 
sumptive, For Consumption, Scrofula, } 
General Debility and Wasting Diseases, ) 


there is nothing like 


SCOTT'S 
MULSIO 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Lime and Soda. 


It is almost as palatabieas milk, Far 
better than other so-called Emulsions. 
A wonderful flesh producer, 


{Scott's Emulsion : 


| There are poor imitations. Get the genuine.\ 


Beauty 
Skin & Scalp 
REsToRED 
by the 2 
CuricurRa 


. Remedies. 


) 

OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 

X all comparable to the CuTICURA REMEDIES in 

their marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying and 

beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, disfigur- 

ing, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, sealp 
and blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 

| fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples te scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. . CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 

| RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PoTTER DRUG AND 
| CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 48 
relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLAS- 
‘CUSTOM PANTS FOR $9.00? 
eit 


_ Send. for * How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 
& TER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. 
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Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 
| What! EBBUNKER HILL 





y= we manufacture first-class 
pants for $3.00, and guar- 
antee every pair, for style, work- 
manship and materials, to be the 
best in the world for the money. 
How is it done? We have 
large capital, many years’ expe- 
rience, buy our materials for cash, 
make all our own goods, and sell 
for cash. You become the middle- 
man and retailer and save their 
profits. Goods exchanged or money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 

Finer grades, $4.00 to $6.00. 

Suits, $13.25 to $25.00. 

Overcoats, $12.00 to $20.00. 


|CET THE BEST] 


im Send six cents with your 
eee os address and get a line of 
SS samples with our unique 
sample card and a 48-inch linen tape measure 
if you mention The Youth’s Companion. 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CoO., 


129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN 
WARRANTED 
This is nota WATCH 


Key-Wind Watch. 
and Movement of 


Y Both Case 
American Manufacture, there- 
fore guaranteed and warranted 
in eyery respect. Remember 

this as evidence: “We will 
ou at any time within 


WE ARE RESPONSIBLE. 










YOU RUN NO RISK. 

























ive 
a year from date of pur- 
\ chase, a new watch or 
refund money paid, if 
you do not find this 
watch exactly us we 
represent it in every 
particular, and we put 
our registered guaran- 
tee to this effect in 
every watch, The case 
iis solid silver nickel, 
} and will wear longer, 
keep brighter, and be 
of more service than 
any coin or sterling 
silver case made; also 
that the movement is 
a genuine American 
movement, and guaran- 
teed to keep perfect 
time, for it is thorough- 
ly inspected and adjust- 
ed before leaving the fac- 
tory. This is not a Swiss 
imitation American watch. 
We offer the first genuine All 
American Watch ever produced 
and warranted for such a low 
gots, #3.95. Send for our Catalogue; it contains a 
arge variety of Watches, Clocks, Silverware, Rings, 
Chains, Charms, ete., etc. Mail us 50 cents in cash or 
stamps, and we will send this watch by express for ex- 
amination, for we are positive you will hand the agent 
$3.45 immediately and take the watch, for remember, it 
is stem-wind and stem-set, guaranteed to keep perfect 
time, and we will refund your money if not as represen- 
ted. If you do not knowus, write the American Exchange 
National Bank, Chicago. Address, Fort Dearborn 
| Watch & Clock Co., 139-141 State St., Chicago. 
| BD. A. WILKINS, Secretary and Manager. 














Don’t buy an old-fashioned key-wind watch, Our watch 
ts a stem-wind and stem-set American Warranted Watch. 
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THE Most RELIABLE Foop 

orinfants & Invalids. 

Vota medicine, but a specially pre- 
pared Food, adapted to the weak- 
est stomach. 4sizes cans. Pam- 
phlet free. WOOLRICH & CO. 
Ee (every lab el), PALMER, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COM MPANION. 


2d-Han 


and every Am. make new at lowest prices. | 
Easy payments with no extracharge. Send for | 
cata. Rouse, Hazard & Co.,8 H St., Peoria, Ii. | 





KITE-FLYING 


In making meteorological observations in Lapland, 
Mr. Tromholt, author of “Under the Rays of the 
Aurora,” had oceasion to send up balloons and to fly 
kites, of which he hada number. These were objects 
of interest and wonder to the natives, and the scien- 
tist was led to fly them for amusement as he relates. 


IN LAPLAND. 


When I discovered that even the most primitive of | 
flying-machines, the kite, was unknown to them, I | 
decided to make one large r than myself, on whic h i 
painted two enormous staring eyes te strible to be- 
hold. What a delight to these childre n, great and 
ay ull, to see it soar high among the clouds, and to 
be allowed to hold the string and feel how it tugged! | 

But I did not rest content with this. I determined 
to construct the greatest kite which the world had 
ever seen. I had to discard the orthodox shape, 
with the semi-curved head, as an iron buckle large 
enough was not to be obtained. I made, therefore, 
two slender poles, twelve feet long, which I laid 
crosswise, and tied the four corners together by 
means of a rope a quarter of an inch thick. 

Next I bought at the merchant’s eight yards of | 
linen for clothing this monster. The Feoult of my | 
labor was the production of a wall of canvas, nearly 
eighty square feet, which, when it was up, I was 
hardly able to move, on acccount of its great weight 
and the force of the wind upon it. 

Four lines, meeting at a point below it, were ar- 
ranged so that the kite, in spite of its weight, would 
rise with a fairly strong wind. It came, ‘and of 
course the kite was at once to be tried. The end of 
the thick rope which held it was securely fastened 
to a pole in the ground. 

But now arose the question: How was I to get a | 
tail for such a giant? An ordinary paper tail would 
have had as much effect as a match would in steering 
a man-of-war. After some deliberation I made u 
my mind. I constructed a tail of firewood-ends 
strung on a rope! 

At last the solemn moment arrived when the ma- 
chine was to ascend, and what nobody expected | 
occurred—the monster kite shot up like a rocket. 

But it was also the signal for a general stampede | 
of the crowd, as well as its constructor, as the 
colossus with its terrible tail, on account of a cer- 
tain want of equilibrium, described the wildest and 
most alarming antics in the air, with a rapidity of | 
motion quite startling, and threatened every moment 
to come down headlong, to the woe of him whom it | 
struck. He would admire no more kites in this | 
world. 


> ae 
TARDY. 


The tribe of the absent-minded have flourished 
for so many generations that it has now become 
difficult for the best of them to do anything really | 
original; but a Western lawyer seems to have 
accomplished the feat, if we are to trust a corre. 
epondent of the Pioneer Press : 


He has an office in a large building, and the other 
afternoon had occasion to visit the clerk-of-courts’ 
office to look up the records in a case in which he 
had been retained. As he went out he pinned a 
card upon the door, ‘Return at 4.30.” 

He was not gone so long as he had expected. 
fact, it was only quarter-past four when he nto 
He walked up the stairs, his mind full of his case, 
and was about entering the door of his office when 
his eye caught the notice, “Return at 4.30.” 

He pulled out his wate h, saw that it was only 4.15, 
and began pacing up and down the corridor, glan- 
cing about now and then as if expecting some one’s 
arrival, and every few minutes looking impatiently | 
at his watch. 

Half-past four came, and still the door remained | 
unopened. He waited a few minutes longer, and 
then, with a look of disgust, he started down the 
stairs. Before he reached the outside door, however, 
he came to himself, and went back. He unlocked 
his own door, took down the card, and, it is to be 
presumed, went about his business. 





Barry’s Tricopherous certainly cures baldness, } 
restores weak hair, making it thick, soft, glossy. 50e.[ Ade, | 
ai 

“*After suffering with Itching Piles more than ten 
years, BURNETT’S KALLISTON has worked a COMPLETE 
CURE, and I cheerfully recommend it to all suffering in 
like manner.” S. J. SHAW, M. D., 283 Dartmouth Street, 
Boston, Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or 
sent, express paid, on receipt of $1.25 by J. BURNETT 





=~. | PHONETIC SHORTHAND. | 


Exercises Corrected for Students who wish to 
study 
engraved Sy 
WW. OSGGODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. 


= home. Send 








& Co., 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. (Ado, 

Siam 8. 100 all diff.anda stamp album,l0c. Agts.wante | 

T our 20-c, aackawe | of SCRAP PICTURES, 
it is immense. Lamson & Pinder, Lowell, ae 


3 1-3 perct. Batchelder Stamp Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
$5} TO $6 A DAY at home, selling the NICKEL Tip 


HOLDER. Sample and Agent’s price-list mailed for | page free illustrated list, and *‘How to Use: a Razor.” MAHER & GROSH, 448 


10c. insilver. W. Hasselbach, Box A 51, Sandusky, O. | 


ALL ABOUT NEW STATE OF 

Send stamp for Pa of Broth. SHINGTON 

_or Jonathan.” ESH AN, LLEWELLYN N & CO., Seattle, Wash. 
yays eal tuition, 1 room-rent, ten en weeks. 


$29 i lention COMPANION, and send for ¢ atalogue. 
Western Normal College, Bushnell, Ill. 


HAND PAMPHLET AND 6 MAIL 

lessons, half course,Ten Cents. Lin- 

gle’s College, 1350 ¢ ‘hestnut St., Phila. 

FOREIGN STAMPS, Australia, etc., 10 cts.; 

100 var., Zululand, Tunis, etc., 10c. Llus. list free. 

50! wanted. 35 per cent. com. F. P. Vine ent, Chatham,N. ¥. 

1G WAGES. Light Work organizing circulating 

libraries. We want a representative in every vill 

Write Home Library Co., Box 476, Cincinnati, Ono 


ONE-ONEDER. 


THE TROY DAILY PRESS. Largest circu- 
lation in TROY, New York. Bright, Newsy, Popular. 


/} Clark & Perrin’s Home Course of Busi- 
4 ness Training. Book-keeping, Penman- 
2 ship, Com’l caw, Business Forms, &e. 
sporoughly taught by mail. Circulars 
free. Write to Clark’s Co lege, Erie, Pa. 


NESS CURED by. PECK’S PAT. 
INVISIBLE Tubular Ear Cushions 
Whispers heard distinctly, Comfort- 
able. Successful where al! Remedies Fail. Illustrated | 
book and proofs free, Address or callon F. HISCOX 
853 Broadway, cor, l4th St., New York. / have no agents. 


is readily learned and when 

ELEGRAPHY ss: earns good pay. 
Thorooetly taught at East. 

man College, Po*keepsie,N.Y. 
furnished with com rators 


logue CARRINGTON GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N - ¥. 


ACENTS WANTED 


every whe re to sell our pote, Liberal . 

days’ credit. Fre paid, All time not neces- 
sary. Special Pn 7 until December %th, Give retf- 
erences, R. H. WOODWARD & CO., Baltimore, Md, | 


100 RARE varieties from 

Siam, Borneo, Egypt, Bosnia, 

® Peru, old U. S., Kae’ 2 Post- | 

Office, War Department, etc., onl cts. New 20- 


page price-list free. Agents Wan Le - 33 1-3 per ct. 
com. Standard Stamp Co., 1,115 S. 9th St., St. Louts, Mo, 

















PANTS. *.. 


Samples free. Boys’ Suits. € oe ).D. 
Manuf’ 8s Pant Co., Whitman, Mass. 





XTRAMAGIC IANTERN SLIDES VAnterxs 











CAEL BROWN 45 RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO. ILL 
Three Books, showing hundreds 
of designs, and 12 de signs ready | 

3, 0z. Waste Silk and 25 skeins Etching Silk for 25 cents. 

CLINTON STAMPING CO., Irvington, N. J. 

Sold Everywhere. 
Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 
elf-Inking Sta 
Hiyaninetattabber is Soe in Sluber 8, nce ret 
a heen - 

Hane Town &:Staeon,QO0CiubofO 01.40 


pice’ STAMPING PATTERNS 
B to stamp, sent for 25 cents. 
B REELY'S 16-ct. Pant Stretcher. 
[By mail 18c.) 715 Wash’n Street, Boston. 
Rubber StampCo. New pire is Center Be Conn 
1876. B 








F Corks lifted out whole. 
Only play to do it. 
Sold Everywhere. [By mail, B, Be.) 
715 Washington St., Boston. _ 


ASK aie DEALER FOR 


FARGO’S ‘BOX TIP’ SHOES 


For Boys and Girls. 
$2.50 SHOE FOR MEN. 
medicine 


Ul REM EDY known that 


willcure Membranous Croup. Inaprivate practice 
of twenty years it has moves failed to cure any 
kind of Croup. Trial ckage by mail, 10 cents, 
Box, 50 cents. C. A. BELDIN, M. D., Jamaica, N.Y. 


JUNIOR PRINTING OUTFIT. 50c. 





The only 








Contains a 4A font of metal-bodied, rubber- | 
faced type, nickelled type holder, bottle in- | 
delible ink (warranted not to wash out), ink | 


pads and tweezers. Nothing cheap about 
this except the price. P.O. stamps taken. 
Eagle Stamp Works, New Haven,Ct, 


THE MUSICIAN’S CUIDE. 


A volume of 200 p: ving a vast amount of musi- 
cal information, and the latest number of Brainard’s 
usical World, with 10 pieces of our very latest and 
best music (worth $5) will all be sent F wom on receipt of 
8 2-cent stamps to pay postage, etc. Catalogue free. 
The S. Brainard’s Sons Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


pic CK S Nenmiew oe Foot. amen 
7 Every. ater, 

soft, 

sers aa gee 


2 ae lin 
.H.D » Manufacturer, 
Write ‘ple plainly.) Dansville, N. 


o's .BUSINESS 
EDUCATIONAidé§:c. 


OBTAIN 
By means of practical Correspondence instruction 
as given uf the CHAUTAUQUA SUHOUL of BUSI- 
NESS. Full partic ulars free. Addre: 

MBALL, Sec’y, Plainfield, N.J. 


“realy Adjustable Pants ! 


No buttons, no buttonholes. 

Size varied 5 inches in +4 minute. 

Made in 34 the usual time. 

Put on in 44 the usual time. 

Special chance given one tailor in 
ever 

715 
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Ladies’ 
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TRI Cycles, YOUNG ME 


Address, VALENTINE B 


And Stereopticons, all prices. 

two cents in stamps for | ever 

opsis, and mention YOUTH’s C ~~ me -| pra table 
ant 


| McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥.|A 


oa REELY'S CORK EXTRACTOR. | - 
M. 





town, | 
Washington St., Boston. | 


Wanted to learn Tele: waaay. | 

Best Telegraph School in 

Cost of earning |S Particulars free. 
BROS., 


Janesville, Wis. Wis. | 


Views Mustrating 
subject for Public Exhibitions, etc. 74 

usiness for a man with small capital. | 
erns for Home Amusement. 180-page Catalogue/ree. | 





THE OnLy PRACTICAL | 4 


CATALOGUE FREE. Address, T 
partment, POPE Mra. Co., Makers ore 
CYCLES, New York, ff COLUM 


“7-7 BATH | ROLLING 
[¥2// (|| GABINET.| CHAIR. 
(| A CURE for} A Priceless 
Rheumatism, Boon to those 
Liver and Skin|who are un- 
Diseases, Etc. |able to walk. 
a Circulars * 


free 
at BATH ki CHAIR CO., New Haven, Conn, oom, 


ST UMB ny 

















‘Dis 3 
SLIDE DOWN 70 —— Sampce \ WITH NAME & RED | ran 
' “SLIDE UP TOCLOsE\ 25 CTS. ee 
NOW SELLING AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION FoR3 ZINE cTs) 
mp and 4 extra Die Plates, different 


A Family Sta 
name or 1 line dies 75 cents. 5 stamps in one. 
PARIS NOVELTY CO.(T.H.BUILDING)PROVIDENCE.R.1.U.S.A 





DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL! 
Everything in Dry Goods and Garments. 


Suits for Boys, Girls and ae, U pholstery, &c., all 
at lowest prices. Send for oom les and i HAL -— 
anion (FREE). GRANV LUE NES 
COOP. D, , 


©., successors to 
ket and Ninth on” Paiisdeiehts, Pa. 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 
For Brain-Workers and Sedentary 
People. Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; the 
Athlete or Invalid. A’ complete gymnasium. 
Takes up but 6in. square floor-room; new, 
scientific, durable, com wenensive, cheap. | 
Indorsed by 20, ) physicians, law- 
yers, clergymen, editors and others 
now using it. Send for illustrated 
circular, 40 engravings; no charge. 
Pro L. Dowd, Scie ntific, 
Physical and Voc al C ulture, 9 East Mth St., New York. 








fs 


HI 
led for th » tough leads. 





If wate does not keepthem,mention Vouth’s | | 


fenton and send 16c. in stamps to Jose h Dixon Crucible | 
Co. , Jersey City City,N. J., fors for samples wo! doublethemoney | 


More Family Pride. 
$5 Worth. 


A warranted U. S. 
Standard F amily 
Scale. Capacity, }40z. | 
to 244 pounds. Sent 


anywhere in the U.S, | 


on rec wh of $5.00. 
Price L st sree Ad- 
dress, NES, 


He 
freight? ia ham 
RR ere: ae, ‘New York. 


K ABOLRG ETS 


Wee Naas 
BREAK OR ROLL UP 








SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER. 

This cut is the exact size of 

our 65¢c. razor steel, 

warranted Knife. Price for 

an post foe pate. & for 
= . 0. Boy's 2- 
blade, 25c, Lady’s 

; ee hg arl, ee. 

Gent's. fine 3- 

blade, $1. Hollow 

# Razor, $1.25. 7-in. 

Shears, 60c. This 

Knifeand Shears, 

4 $1. Send for 64- 
8 Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


Send for “How Best to Heat our Homes,” mailed free. 


HOT 
WATER 


GURNEY 


HEATER 60,, 


HEAD OFFICE, 237 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 88 JOHN, cor. GOLD ST. 


GEN 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., March 28, 1889. 
answer to your inquiry as to the working of the 


TLEMEN:— 
GURNEY HoT WATER HEATER, that you put in my Hotel (3- 
story brick building), I would say that it has given perfect satisfac- 
tion; heating the whole house at a uniform temperature, during the 
most severe weather of the past winter, and I would cordially recom- 
mend it to any one who wishes to have the most perfect system of 
T KRAUTH. 


heating Yours truly, ECKHAR 


Mention the Youth’s Companion. 


glaring down into mi 


“I was caught ina pethente | 's folds and saw fierce eyes 
e hai 


remendous coil were 


my laggae around me, I knew that I might at once check 


j sin o his mouth. 


74 seldom bite their prey 
4, down. With such a 


age for the undiscovered bcurne In this crisis 
ate I saw the great python’s tail in close prox. 
I grasped the snake's tail -— 
a yard or two dow u his yawning jaws, Serpents 
they lubricate it and suck it 

ong and cold-blooded creature, 


calculated that it would fake over a half a minute before 
the sensations of his tail could be conveyed to his head, 
7, end render him aware that he was committing suicide.” 


\' 


Clouds, a pavcenal narrative, Spirited TMlustrations ‘e 
cri say: “Irresistibly comic,”—CHRISTIAN 
chausen never imagined greater marrels,"—NEWS. 


NEW BOOK FOR BOYS, 
EXCITING AS MUNCHAUSEN. 


Hairbreadth Escapes of 


MAJOR MENDAX. 


ORLD. 
“Beats everything of its kind."—Gaz. 


BLAKE CROFTON. His perilous encounters 


\ Ba, pb and d: 1 - 
mn ving ad Waa eee ins oo exploits with Indians, . ~* 


over the World, in the bowels of the earth and above ‘the 


mts, Bailoons, Geysers, ete , all 


Bennett. 225 pag Cloth, elegant, & $2.00. 


“Bold but hammavae: "—PUBLIC OPINION. “Mun- 


ZETTE 
For sale by all Booksellers, or mailed on receipt of price, HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., 723 Chestnut St., Philada, 


A: 
| 
| 
: NPewTeR = 
COMICVIEWS cp R002! BY WAIL, 
pay eee} ) Okan. | 


OCT. 24, 1889. 


" “HRRICIENT” se Sa ate 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 406 Broadway, N.Y. 
“DOWN WITH HIGH PRICES” 


A $65.00 Sewing Machine, . $18.00 
A 500 Ab. Platform — ° 49.00 
. 5.00 





$0. 00 

bi 5. 00 Bossy arts ae 
> Scoop and Platform Scale, 
0 ‘amily or Store Scale, 1.00 
000 other articles in same proportion. ‘Catalogue free. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ii. 








U. 8. Standard 


3 TON TON $35,; ——— gs proartonatl 
0S6000 000 & THOMPSON, ; Binghamton, NY, 


PAINT YOUR ROOFS 


| 
| 


| 


the | 


2-blade, | 


With Dixon’s SILICA-GRAPHITE paint. It will 
last 10 to 15 years. Water will run from it pure and 
clean, and it will give you better satisfaction than 
any other paint. Send for circulars. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 








Dr. STKES’ SUBE CURE C0., 880 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


HARMLESS Home Amusement. 


i FOR EVERYBODY. 


Invigorating and Exciting Target 
Practice indoors for Ladies. Harmless 
Fun for the Boys and Girls. All ages enjoy 
the Vacuum Tipees A Arvey- ~wr post-paid, 
| for75 cents. Ru rrow Co., 
|Corner Cornhill | Ww Paahingion Street, B Boston, Mass. 


=m RHEUMATISY 


CURED BY 
| Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. 


RELIEVES ALL RHEUMATIC PAINS. 

SURE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica. 
Sold by druggists everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. 

Novelty Plaster Work Plaster Works, Lowell, M Mass. 


"7 THAT 


| BUY THE BUY THE WRINGER si TABOR 


Zour PUHCIASE GIR 


the la 

) an ped but little more. EG is not 
attached to either roll. 

> not SF onr ASE 


Solid White Rubber Rolls. —— 
a A a ae ll 
Eres, tor EMPIRE WEIN GEE 00, Auburn, N.Y. 


LADIES’ BOOTS 


ONLY $2. 
RETAIL EVERYWHERE FOR $3. 


Made in Kid, Goat or Glove 
Br 2 Foxed, Sizes, 232 to 8, 
E and EE widths. 
"ge nt — on re- 
ceipt of price. 
French Tanned Kid, $3.2. 
Common Sense or Ope 
Toe. Send for Catal’g. 
mers 
Boot and Shve 
Co., Box 3,305, 
Boston, Mass. 








THE WONDERFUL 


CHAIR. 


We retail at the lowest 
wholesale fac’ 
_ stamp for 


esi: 
LUBt RG MFG. CO. 
146 N. Sth St., Philada., Pa. 


1 A $10, BOOK a" 25c. 


Conklins Manual of Useful Information 
and World’s Atlas contains the cream of # 
whole library. Everybody delighted with 
this vast storehouse of practical knowledge 
on practical subjects. It has a million facts 

Y, eons value to — yone. 50 Full-Page 


ed Ma ription of every 
country in ame f 


It is a handsome 
volume of 440 bound in silk cloth, 
and contains oe that you need to 
now. Nearly half a million sold in 8 
months. We, Gunrantee no such book bas 
ever before been published, and will refu nd 

S the money to anyone dissatisfied 


PAI AGE AGENT wanted every where. One 


hee = sold 2806 copies in 
Washington Another 700 in Springfield. Send 25c. for agents term 
bound in Limp cloth, or 50e. for a copy in libcary sty le. 


scopy 
LAIRD & LEE, 203 Jackson St., Chicago, lil. 














storia ladies’ and children's boots| 
ands sig and ail black feather goods | 
thatare soiled or worn by age or use, 


\ to a their original beauty of tinish,and 
CDASy,. sofme 
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